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Portraits ot Souls——A Blessed Soul 


JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF PRACTICAL MESSAGES AND EXPOSITIONS OF SCRIPTURE, BY J.H. JOWETT,D.D., 
THE LEADING PREACHER OF AMERICA ) 


Goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life; and I shall dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever. Psalm 23:6. 

This psalm has been called the nightingale of 
the psalms. Among a great many other sweet 
songsters this is the sweetest. And not only 
so, it is the one which above all others sings in 
the night. When the darkness steals over human 
life and plunges the soul into midnight, this 
songster begins to sing. The night draws out its 
music. We never hear the music of this psalm 
in the daytime, when our sky is brimming with 
light. We may, perhaps, see the rare plumage 
of the singer, the literary beauty of the psalm, 
all the grace of its imagery, but we do not hear 
the exquisiteness of its song, the tender sweetness 
of its message. We shall hear that in the uight, 
when the literary beauties are secondary, and the 
message of the song is all in all. It is the one 
psalm which above all others makes music in 
the night of death. I have been there when 
it was sung to the dying, and their faces have 
brightened as though they were listening to the 
songs of heaven, the birds of the eternal spring. 
Let me counsel you, when the clouds are over 
your life, when the sunlight has gone, when the 
night is round about you, to turn to this sweet 
singer; it will fill your darkness with music, 
and turn the night time into a sanctuary of 
praise. 

The Psalmist is looking at his yesterdays. He 
is gazing at the panorama of his past life. You 
know how sometimes we come to a corner of the 
road in the journey of life, which brings the 
whole of our past way vividly before us. Per- 
haps we are laid aside by sickness, and in the 
time of seclusion the memory wanders back and 
re-treads the path of the years. Or maybe we are 
standing by the open grave of a comrade whose 
path has run close to our own, one whom we 
have rubbed against in business life, and now 
this is his grave, and we stand by it, our memory 
tugs us backward, and our past life opens out 
before us in marvellous clearness and intensity. 
Or sometimes a little commonplace incident un- 
locks the doors of the past, and in vivid recol- 
lection we pass through all its rooms. I sup- 
pose that Simon Peter would never hear a cock 
crow without living over again the past years. In 
every life there are these apparently trivial cir- 
cumstances which act like secret keys in unlock- 


ing the years that are gone. Now, when we are 
compelled to look back at the past of our life, 
how does it look? Gazed at with unprejudiced 
vision, with nothing to make us morally color- 
blind, how does it all appear? To the Psalmist, 
as he recalled the way he had come, it appeared 
to be one long, unbroken path of failure and 
sin. His path was marked as the path of a 
snail, or a slug over some tender plant, which 
leaves behind it the slime of its own passage. 
There lay the track in his own retrospect—a track 
of failure and treachery, of secret wickedness, of 
open and presumptuous sin. The retrospect op- 
pressed him—yesterday became the burden of to- 
day. And is not that so with all who seriously 
think, with all who solemnly estimate the tenor 
and quality of their days? The retrospect becomes 
oppressive; they cannot comfortably recount the 
detailed stories of their lives. There are some 
whose burden is tomorrow. Their fear and 
their anxiety center on the morrow. They want 
an angel to go before them to prepare their 
way. But I think that where there is one soul 
burdened with the fear of tomorrow, there are 
many burdened with the fear of yesterday. The 
burden of conscience never comes from tomor- 
row; it is rolled up from our yesterdays. It is 
not prospect, but retrospect, that lays the heaviest 
weight on the heart. It was even so with the 
Psalmist. It was the track of yesterday that 
made the sorrow and bitterness of today, and 
caused the soul to cry out in anguish, “Hide my 
sins, and blot out all mine iniquities.” 

And now to a soul so oppressed there comes 
this beautiful thought of God contained in my 
text: “Goodness and mercy shall follow me.” 
Goodness and mercy shall follow me, shall come 
on after me and wipe away that slimy track. I 


think that is a very gracious and inspiring 
thought. A God in our rear. A Father coming 
up behind. Goodness and mercy following us. 


You have seen the sands at a popular watering- 
place cut and dug by a thousand hands and feet, 
littered with paper and all kinds of refuse, and 
befouled in a hundred ways. Then rolls up the 
tide, and the refuse is buried in its bosom, and 
all the unevennesses are smoothed away. It is 
even so with these sands of time, the sands ot 
past years, in which we have left the track of 
our sins: the tidal waves of divine goodness and 
mercy roll up, and the unseemly track may be 
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smoothed away. “Goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me,” not justice, avenging justice, cold unsym- 
pathetic law. If justice were to follow even the 
best of us, our hearts would shake with fear. It 
is not “Justice shall follow me.” It is not even 
“Righteousness shall follow me.” But goodness— 
goodness. There is something richm and luscious 
in the very word. There is a vast difference be- 
tween righteousness and goodness. Righteous- 
ness is like a fully formed grape, but still green 
and sour. Goodness is the fully formed grape, 
and also fully ripe and sweet. Says the Bible, 
“Scarcely for a righteous man,” a scrupulously 
correct man, “will one die; yet peradventure for 
a good man some would ever dare to die.” Good- 
ness is ripe righteousness, righteousness ripened 
to sweetness. ‘Goodness shall follow me,” and 
mercy. Grapes with the bloom on. Goodness 
is surpassing sweetness and beauty. “Goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life.” Can you think of anything fitter in ex- 
pression, anything that could more tenderly un- 
fold the nature of God who comes in the rear of 
our life. Here is a word which confirms the 
faith of the Psalmist: “I, even I, am He that 
blotteth out thy trangressions, and will remember 
them against thee no more.” And yet again; “I 
have blotted them out like a thick cloud.” Do 
you see the force of the figure? You are going 
along the dry and glaring road, and you stir up 
the dust, and it flies like a thick cloud in your 
rear. And God says that as we go along the 
way of life, we stir up clouds of sin, and he 
blots them out. As John Bunyan says, He 
sprinkles upon it the water of grace, and the 
dust. is laid. Is not this just what we all need? 
If you were to be asked what you most need to 
come in the rear of your life, would you not 
find the answer in our text; goodness and mercy 
to blot out all your sins? 


But there is something more than this. ‘Good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me,” not only to 
blot out our sins, but to gather up the fragments 
of our goodness. We want a God in our rear 
who will pick up the fragments—bits of good 
resolution, stray thoughts, stray prayers, begin- 
nings of heroism, little kindnesses, all the broken 
bits of goodness, all the mites, the forgotten 
jewels—to gather all the fragments so that noth- 
ing be lost. “Goodness and mercy shall follow 
me,” and shall miss nothing; who lost one piece 
of silver, and who lit a candle, and swept the 
house and sought diligently till she found it? 
“Goodness and mercy shall follow us,” and not 
one bit of silver shall be lost, not one fragment 
of good, intention shall pass into oblivion, it 
shall be recorded in the Lamb’s book of life. 
It was this great thought which enabled the 
Psalmist to sing. It was this great conception 
of a great and merciful God in the rear which 
converted a gloomy retrospect into a glorious 
hope. Our Father is behind us, goodness and 
mercy follow us; let us. leave our yesterdays 
trustfully to him. 


But now in the second part of my text the 
Psalmist turns himself round from retrospect to 
prospect. He turns from a contemplation of the 
past to a contemplation of the future. Looking 
back, he sees a rear guard of goodness and 
mercy. What does he see looking forward? 
What is his idea of futurity? “I shall dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever.” Well, you say, 
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there is nothing particularly glorious or definite 
about the conception. Stay a little. Before you 
can estimate the quality of any one’s heaven you 
must know their condition on earth. Our hopes 
about tomorrow are very largely shaped and 
colored by our condition today. Look at the 
Psalmist’s position. When this psalm was com- 
posed, he was a wanderer, exiled from the peace 
and blessedness of his own home. For the greater 
part of his days he had led a sort of compulsory 
gipsy life. His years had been full of change, 
and tumult, and restlessness, and painful flights. 
He had been hunted like a wild beast along the open 
mountain-side, from rock to rock, from cave to 
cave. And now, in his old age, he is homeless 
again. Do you wonder, then, that to him the 
great glory of the future life was to be this, 
that the gipsy life would be over, that he would 
have a settled and permanent home, that he 
would “dwell in the house of the Lord forever!” 
The Psalmist’s heaven was just an inviolable 
home. All our conceptions of the future are 
formed in a similar way. No two of us have 
precisely the same conception. The special bliss 
we anticipate is shaped out of our special burden 
now. Go down to our coast and speak to some 
old fisherman’s wife, whose husband and sons 
have all been lost in the deep, and ask her what 
in her loneliness is her conception of heaven, 
and would you wonder if what you hear of the 
pre-eminent glories of the place is this, “there 
shall be no more sea?” Go to some invalid who 
is held by some chronic disease, who in the even- 
ing yearns for the morning, and in the morning 
yearns for the evening, who lies stretched in 
weariness and sickness; ask her what is her con- 
ception of heaven, and you wonder if to her one 
of the glories of the place is this, “There shall 
he no more pain?” Go to some man who has 
inherited a fleshly passion, an animal lust, who °- 
has been cursed by a parental legacy which makes 
his davs a fierce and savage warfare with the 
devil; ask him what he thinks of heaven, and 
would you wonder if to him the charm of the 
place is this, “There shall be no more curse?” 
Go to St. Paul, a keen lover of knowledge, a man 
of great intellectual endowments, to whom a 
mystery is a pain; ask him his conception of 
heaven, and would you wonder if to him one 
of the great glories of the place is this, “Then 
shall I know even as also | am known?” All 
our anticipations of the future are colored by 
the needs and burdens of the present. And all 
the anticipations are true. One is not more true 
than another. Every man’s present need discovers 
one of the glories of the future. It takes all our 
different needs to discover the glory and suff- 
ciency of the things prepared for us. And this as- 
pect of our abiding-place, seen through the need 
of the Psalmist, forms one of the glories of the 
heaven that is to be—an abiding dwelling-place, 
from which we can never be exiled or cast away. 
That was the helpful vision that tugged him on. 
We all need this tug of the future, the tug of 
the days that are to be. We can only get out 
of the deep ruts of today by the powerful tug 
of tomorrow. Life grows heavy and stagnant 
when tomorrow ceases to pull, when the “for 
ever’ has lost its power: Present burdens grow 
light in the strength of the “for ever.” Present 
homelessness can be almost cheerfully endured, 
when in its coldness the Psalmist can sing, “I 
shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 


Importance of Bible Study 


GOV. WOODROW WILSON. 


I take it for granted that the significance of 
a Sunday School lies in this circumstance; that-it 
is an attempt to carry along the religious education 


- of the nation with the secular education of it. 


Almost all my life I have been engaged in edu- 
cational work. I have always had the same con- 
ception of it, from the beginning until now, 


namely, that education is a fundamental part of 
_ progress, that you can’t make progress unless you 


tie one generation in with another. 


Any discon- 
nection between one generation and another will 
be a break, and may be a fatal break in the con- 
tinuity of progress. You can’t make progress in 
disconnected groups and, therefore, with each 
generation you have to take the younger people 
as they come on and supply them with those con- 


ditions of thought which have sustained the prog- 


ress of the generations that have come before 


-them. You have to see to it that the light that 
has been accumulated by scholars and sages and 


-men of profound experience shall not be dis- 


-sipated, because the next-generation knows noth- 


oe 


ing of it. 


‘There is a sense in which education may be said 
to be the memory of the race—recollecting its 
experiences, building upon the things that it has 
done, not forgetting its successes and always 
remembering its mistakes; throwing aside the 
things that have not borne the test of time and 
of thought and discovery, and going on to those 
things which are more and more sanctioned from 
generation to generation by what is known and 


thought and discovered in the world. You know 


teachings derived from the Bible. 


that one of the experiences of the Christian 
Church has been that it from time to time has 
feared the effect of discovery and the effect of 
scientific thought—the effect of the thought based 
upon the mere phenomena of nature—upon the 
It has turned 
out to be an idle fear, because there has never 
been any fundamental discrepancies between the 
teachings of the Bible, which is God’s written 
word, and the teachings of nature, which is God's 
cipher—which we make out more and more dis- 
tinctly from generation to generation. Religious 
education is education in this very Word of God; 
not the Word of God written in nature, for that 
is the study of the schools on week-days, but the 
Word of God written in his Scriptures. 

For my part, I am interested in Sunday School 
work only as a study of the Scriptures. The only 
significant book, the only book that can have any 
possible significance as a text book in the Sunday 
School is the Bible itself, and as we must train 
our children in the rest of the thought of the 
world, we must if we are to make progress as a 
nation ground each generation as it comes along in 
the established and tested moral judgments of the 
world. When you think what this is—what all 
men in all ages have been in search of—the 
search for what is right to do and right to think 
and right to feel is not a search confined to Chris- 
tion nations. It began long before the Bible be- 
gan to have the pervasive and general influence 
that it has in the modern world. The great think- 
ers of the old so-called heathen nations thought 
along these profound lines of human morality— 
of the things that made human life pure, effective 
and happy. I take it that what every man and 


woman in the world is in search of in the last 
analysis, is happiness, and that the trouble with 
the greater part of the world is the superficial 
view it takes of happiness. So many people 
waste so many years of their life in the pursuit of 
those things which they fancy will bring them 
satisfaction, but which bring them only repining 
and disgust. The search of the world is for 
peace of mind, happiness of relationship, the joy 
of living and of sharing the life of others. 


If you turn to the works of Dante, the great 
Italian writer, to that extraordinary book of his 
which he denominated “The Divine Comedy,” you 
will find the same thing. There is one thing in 
Dante which is, perhaps, to be found nowhere 
else. One of Dante’s books—one of the divisions 
of his great work—is entitled “The Inferno,” in 
other words, it is entitled “Hell.” It is a picture 
of the life of the damned, and the significant thing 
of that book is that Dante picks out characters 
living at the time that his book was written, and 
shows them already in hell, displaying, perhaps, 
for the first time in literature the significant fact 
that a man goes to hell of his own volition and 
of his own character, and gets there before he 
dies; that hell is the moral setting which he has 
made for his own life. It is the debauching and 
debasing of his own motives, it is the conscience 
that he lives and sleeps with, and he is tortured 
loug before the day comes when he shall render 
his final account. 

Is there no man present who can testify to that? 
Is there no man present who tosses uneasily on 
his bed at night because of the things that he 
remembers that he did in the day-time? Is there 
no man here who works feverishly during the day 
in order that he may forget what he did yester- 
day? Is there no man here who resorts to strong 
drink in order to forget? Is there nobody here 
who knows the impulse of plunging into that 
stream of forgetfulness that the ancients called 
the Stream of Lethe? You know what Dante 
meant when he depicted those still living as al- 
ready caught in the tortures of iniquity; and so 
all great serious literature has this first or last 
as its theme: What was man born into the world 
for? What are the motives which will lift him 
along the highway? What are those that will 
drive him downward into the pit? 

The beauty about the Bible is that it is the most 
wholesome, the most perfectly symmetrical, the 
least morbid picture of life and motives of men 
in the world. Almost every other book has a 
streak of morbidness in it, but this book is 
wholesome and sweet and natural and naif from 
cover to cover. Here are no dull moralizings; 
here is the life of man set forth as it was simply 
lived from generation to generation. I take it 
that the problem which you would all study for 
the Sunday School is the biographies and the his- 
tories of the Old Testament and of the New. 1 
suppose that the Epistles of the New Testament 
are for the perusal of those who are mature, 
because in the Epistles is set forth, as it were, 
the philosophy of the whole thing, the thoughtful 
reflection based upon the providence of God and 
the revelation of his Son. The Epistles constitute 
the theology of the Bible, and the rest of it con- 
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stitutes the experience of mankind in contact with 
Divine Providence. s 

The reassuring thing about the Bible is that its 
biographies are not like any other biographies 
that you know of. Take up almost any biography 
outside of the Bible and the writer tries to make 
a hero of the man he is writing about. No writer 
in the Bible tries to make a hero out of mere 
human stuff. There isn’t a character of the Bible 
—there isn’t a character even amongst those who 
are picked out by the Bible itself, by the special 
representatives and ambassadors of God, whose 
life is not displayed as full of faults and short- 
comings and natural slips from the way of vir- 
tue. It were a matter of despair to those of us 
who have come after, if the Bible had represented 
these persons as unimpeachable in character and 
unexceptional in their conduct, because the theme 
of the Bible, so far as it is a biography, is the 
theme of the discovery of itself by the human 
soul, is the theme of the slow “come on” which 
each man and woman may gain of himself or her- 
self under the guidance of the spirit of God. 

After all, we fight not with flesh and blood, but 
with unseen forces, most of which are within 
ourselves. The Bible says: ‘Let no man say he 
was tempted of God, for God tempteth no man.” 
I am inclined to add: “Let no man say that he 
was tempted of the devil,” for the devil never 
comes into any man’s soul except by his per- 
mission and: invitation. 

How often does the Bible eulogize the man 
who masters his own passions? “Greater is he 
that ruleth himself than he that ruleth a city,” 
and the foundation of the mastery of cities and 
of states and of nations is the mastery of one’s 
self. Just so soon as the man who tries to master 
human circumstances puts himself at the front of 
it, then begins the day of his weakness, and the 
day of his defeat. In every circumstance of life, 
for the child as well as for him who is grown, 
in every day and in every turn of every day, the 
question is: “Shall we rule our own spirits?” 
_ and here, set forth in such simple terms that the 
child may understand it, in the annals of the Holy 
Scripture are written the histories of men of 
every kind, whose glory was that they did master 
their own spirits, and through the whole thing 
lies what the Greek tragedies were never able 
to supply—the key, the thread to the labyrinth, 
the solution of the problem, the answer to. the 
eternal question, 

THE LIGHT THAT GUIDETH EVERY MAN, 

He alone can rule his own spirit who puts him- 
self under the command of the spirit of God, 
revealed in his Son, Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 
He is the captain of our soul: he is the man 
from whose suggestions and from whose life 
comes the light that guideth every man that ever 
came into the world. Ah, if we can make our 
Sunday Schools the blazing centers of that light, 
then indeed will the darkness of the world be 
dissipated. The happiness of seeing a great com- 
pany of people gathered together in the interest 
of the Sunday School, is the happiness of know- 
ing that there are they who. seek light and who 
know that the lamp from which their spirits can 
be edicd is the lamp that glows in the Word of 

od. 

Every Sunday School should be a place where 
this great book is not only opened, is not only 
studied, is not only revered, but is drunk of as if 
it were a fountain of life, is used as if it were 


the only source of inspiration and of guidance. 
No great nation can ever survive 1ts own tempia- 


tions and its own follies that does not indoctrin- _ 


ate its children in the Word of God; so that as 
schoolmaster and as governor I know that my 
feet must rest with the feet of my fellowmen 
upon this foundation only; for the righteousness 
of nations, like the righteousness of men must 
take its source from these foundations of inspira- 
tion. 
DAILY BIBLE READING. 

T am sorry, for the men who do not read the 
Bible every day, I wonder why they deprive them- 
selves of the strength and of the pleasure. It is 
one of the most singular books in the world, for 
every time you open it some old text that you 
have read a score of times suddenly beams with 
a new meaning. Evidently the mood and the 
thought of that day, bred by the circumstances 
that you cannot analyze, has suddenly thrown its 
light upon that page and upon that passage, and 
there springs out upon the page to you something 
that you never saw lie upon it before. There is 
no other book that I know of of which this is 
true; there is no other book that yields its mean- 
ing so personally, that seems to fit itself so inti- 
mately to the very spirit that is seeking its guid- 
ance. 
do not teach them, I hope, dogmatically. We 
must not try to make them read the Scripture as 
we read it, but merely try to bring them into such 
contact with the Scripture that it will yield its 
meaning to their hearts and to their minds. Make 
it their companion, make it their familiar text 
book, and the rest will take care of itself. 

Who shall dare to guide another human spirit 
in the same path that he himself has trodden? 
Shall we not merely take those whom we teach 
to the road and say: “Here is the way of life. 
Walk ye on it; don’t follow us; don’t look to us 
as examples of the consequence of our teaching. 
Walk ye omit, and it will lead you to the City of 
Light.” 

THE WORD OF GOD AT THE FOUNDATIONS OF GOVERN- 
; MENT. 

There are great problems, ladies and gentlemen, 
before the American people. There are prob- 
lems which will need puritv of spirit and an in- 
tegrity of purpose such as has never been called 
for before in the history of this country. I should 
be afraid to go forward if I did not believe that 
there lay at the foundation of all our schooling 
and of all our thought this incomparable and 
unimpeachable Word of God. If we cannot de- 
rive our strength thence, there is no source from 
which we can derive it, and so I would bid you 
go from this place, if I may, inspired once more 
with the feeling that the providence of God is the 
foundation of affairs, and that only those can 
guide, and only those can follow, who take this 
providence of God from the sources where it is 
authentically interpreted. 

THE TEACHING OF THE SCRIPTURES, 

I congratulate you that you have a part in the 
development of the great Sunday School work. I 
sometimes wish very candidly, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that there was more simple reading and 
interpretation of the Bible and fewer elaborated 
Sunday School lessons. I want to say very 
frankly that I never saw a Sunday School lesson 
that yielded the meaning of the text that it was 
trying to interpret. If you will only give these 
little people the pure bread itself you won’t have 
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And so when we teach our children we- 


| 


to ask some inexpert chemical analyst to tell 
_them how: the bread is made up. There is no 
man with insight enough to see how the bread 
of life is made, and I wish sometimes that we 
could strip off these superficial explanations and 
get down to those things that sustain our spirits. 
_ I want to urge that we get down to hard pan 
again, that we regard the whole business of the 
Sunday School as the familiarizing of the children 
of the United States with the Word of God. 
_.% GIVE IT TO THE CHILDREN STRAIGHT. 

' If you only made them read it again and again, 
and added no comment that they did not ask 
for, you would be doing an incomparable service 
for American morality and American progress. 
Thomas Carlyle used to say, skeptic though he 
was, in some fundamental respects, that the best 
thing that ever happened to him was that he was 
obliged to learn the Shorter Catechism when he 
was a small boy, and didn’t understand it so 
thoroughly that when he grew up it kept coming 
out like an infection. He got it in his memory 
so that he could never get it out again, and sud- 
denly when he would come face to face with some 
situation some time that tried his soul, those 
wonderful definitions of the Shorter Catechism 


_ lows him like the memory of his mother. 


would stare him in the face, and he would know 
where he was. You can’t explain the Shorter 
Catechism to anybody under twenty-one success- 
fully. Don’t try to. Get it into their blood, and 
then it will come out sometime, and hold them 
like a monitor whom they cannot avoid, and sim- 
ilarly with the Word of God. Don’t cheapen it 
with -your poor explanations. Give it to them 
straight. It isn’t too strong meat even for babes. 
It will set well on any stomach, no matter how 
tender. 

Give it to them unadulterated, pure, unaltered, 
unexplained, uncheapened, and then see it work 
its wholesome work throughout the whole nature. 
It is very difficult, indeed, for a man or for a 
boy, who knows the Scripture, even to get away 
from it. It haunts himy like an old song. It fol- 
It re- 
minds him like the word of an old and revered 
teacher. It forms part of the warp and woof of 
his life. 

I conceive my theme, therefore, to be the ex- 
altation of the Word of God as the one and only 
theme for study on this sacred day, when we 
call our children together to drink from the or- 
iginal fountains of human life. 


Topical Preaching 


The Outline 


DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D. D. 


[The series of addresses on Expository 
Preaching by F. B. Meyer, was of great help to 
preachers, and has been made into a book. We 
now havea series on Topical Preaching by the 
leading topical preacher of America—David 
James Burrell, who has held and interested 
large audiences in his Fifth Avenue church in 
New York City. In these two series The Ex- 
positor has rendered and will render great 
service to its readers, and will affect the char- 
acter and style of preaching in many pulpits.— 


Ed.] a 
THE OUTLINE. 

The text or topic having been chosen, the 
next thing in order is the building of the ser- 
mon. 

The preacher, who is an architect, having in- 
formed himself as to the sort of structure re- 
quired, proceeds, in the order of logical 
sequence, to construct the framework. This is 
as necessary to success in preaching as a law- 
ver’s brief is to the effective presentation of 
his case. 

A. IMPORTANCE OF THE OUTLINE. 

Other things being equal a good outline is 
the guaranty of a good sermon; and, per can- 
tra, an imperfect Outline (or, still worse, none 
at all) is the occasion of much flat, stale and 
unprofitable discourse. ! 

The novelist, Zola, in his last sickness, was 
asked what progress he had made with a pro- 
jected book. “It is finished,” he answered, 
pointing to pile of manuscript. | “But this is 
only your syllabus,” said his friend. “True,” 
replied Zola, “but the rest is merely mechan- 
ical; it is nothing, nothing.” t 

(1) The framing of an Outline prior to the 
construction of the Sermon is the natural 
method. ; : 

Thus the worlds were made; all things in 
logical order; at the outset, chaos, tohu va 


vohu; then light; the parting of the firma- 
ments, sea and land; organic life; man. 

Tt is a true saying, “Nature geometrizes.” 
Every atom has its caption and demonstration. 
The diamond is a crystal, true to mathematics; 
so is the snowflake. There is a plan at the 
center of every chef d’oeuvre in this world of 
ours. 

Nevertheless, building is not an intuition, but 
an Art. Architects are made, not born. A 
child drawing the picture of a house, begins, 
as likely as not, with the smoke issuing from 
the chimney. The years teach him the normal 
method; foundation, framework, pillars and 
girders, masonry, roof and furnishings. 

(2) The Outline is necessary to the pursu- 
ance of a coherent, progressive and convincing 
Argument. 

(a) It secures Unity. 

Branching and scattering are fatal homi- 
letic vices. Sermonizing is focalizing. In Car- 
lyle’s essays one may find a good illustration 
of how not to do it. His custom was to jot 
down happy thoughts as they occurred to him 
and, when the accumulation was sufficient, to 
put them together under whatever title seemed 
most appropriate. This might answer for an 
essay, but not for a sermon. The preacher 
who builds his sermons by patching together 
the contents of a scrap cabinet may say many 
interesting things in the course of his preach- 
ing, but cannot possibly be a good preacher; 
because a sermon is not a scrimmage, but wa 
thrust.” Its ultimate purpose is not to inter- 
est, but to persuade; and a connected argu- 
ment or train of thought is necessary to that 
end. ; ; 

(b) The Outline tends to Clearness in the 
Elucidation of the Theme. 

We may learn this, among 
from the writings of Emerson. A 


other things, 
thousand 
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brilliant epigrammatic thoughts thrown to- 
gether leave the mind dazzled, confused and 
wondering where the writer stood and just 
what he was driving at. Pearls must be strung 
seriatim to make a necklace. A true sermon 
is a well arranged progression of thought, so 
clear that the wayfarer though a fool may fol- 
low it to its destination. ; 

(c) The Outline is Necessary for Concise- 
ness. 

Brevity is demanded of the preaching of 
these days. Say what you have to say and 
have done with it. But that is impossible un- 
less you have a clear understanding of what 
you propose to say before you undertake to 
Say, it: 

In a popular lecture on the Tyrolese Alps I 
have seen a four-hour sunrise presented in 
moving picture so that the whole procession 
of wonders was done for in thirty seconds. 
In like manner the preacher is expected to 
present in half an hour the mental processes of 
many laborious days; and in such a way that 
his congregation shall without seeing too 
clearly the modus operandi, get the full ben- 
efit of it. Time was when preachers could go 
round about by way of the wilderness, double 
on their tracks and camp in parentheses at 
pleasure; but that time has gone by. Thirty 
minutes to the end of your journey! Across 
the desert to the Land of Promise! If your 
sermon has a point, make it. 

_(d) The Outline is a Help to Cormprehen- 
siveness. 

The preacher should treat his theme as a 
farmer reaps his field; i. e., clean it up. This 
does not mean that the outline should over- 
multiply heads and sub-heads. It is well to 
be broad, providing one does not spread him- 
self out so broadly as to be thin. President 
Finney once preached a sermon under thirty 
heads; of which one of his hearers said, “That 
was a valley full of dry bones and they were 
very dry.” 


(e) A well formulated Plan of the Sermon 
is Helpful to Progressiveness. 

The use of firstlys and secondlys is said to 
have originated in the Roman Forum; where 
the speaker, from his position on the Bema, 
emphasized the successive steps of his argu- 
ment by pointing to the surrounding shops or 
tabernae, one by one, until he had completed 
the circuit. The preacher must “get on” thus 
in his discourse, step by step; like the man 
who so lives “that each tomorrow finds him 
farther than today.” 

(f) The Outline, in-so far as it is disclosed 
to the hearer, stimulates his interest in the ad- 
vancing train of thought. 

Just how far the preacher should thus dis- 
close his points must be determined by his 
own wisdom. The audience in the Forum 
would be pretty certain to follow the hand of 
the orator as he pointed to the various sta-= 
tions in the line of his advance. 

One’s hearers should watch the progress of 
the Argument like a boy whom I once knew 
who, returning from Phillips Academy at 
Andover to his home in Illinois, felt his heart 
beating faster and faster as he neared his 
destination, counting the stations with a con- 
suming fever of impatience, as the brakeman 


called them one by one; “Elgin’—‘Belvidere”— 


“Pecatonica” —Winnebago”—‘Freeport,’” home 
at last! 
(g) The Outline makes for Permanence of 
Impression. 
It serves as a mmemonic help. There are 
many hearers who carry away little or nothing 
except the “points’”—and this they cannot do 
unless the preacher is a party to it. 
One of the secrets of Lyman Beecher’s pow- 


er was his manner of emphasizing the im- 


portant steps in his Argument. “Have you 
grasped that?” he would say; “Nail it down!” 
None of his hearers went away without feeling 
that the preacher had led him on a journey and 
had brought him somewhere. 

B. CONSTITUENT PARTS OF THE 

OUTLINE. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion here. 

Aristotle suggested four: (1) The Introduc- 
tion, (2) The Proposition, (3) The Proof, (4) 
The Conclusion. 

Quintilian, speaking from the standpoint of 
a jurist, insisted on five: (1) The Introduction, 
(2) The Proposition, (3) The Proof, (4) Refu- 
tation, (5) Conclusion. 

Professor Phelps, of Andover, recommended 
seven: (1) The Text, (2) The Explanation, (3) 
The Introduction, (4) The Proposition, (5) 
The Division, (6) The Development, (7) Con- 
clusion. 

For our purposes three will suffice: (1) The 
Exordium, (2) The Development, (3) The 
Peroration. 

C. CONSTRUCTION OF THE OUTLINE. 

(1) Get the purpose of the sermon clearly 
in mind. 

A lesson may be learned from the “spell- 
binder,” speaking from the cart-tail in a polit- 
ical campaign, who marshals his facts with a 
single object in view, to-wit, the gaining of 
votes. 

(2) Choose the best method. 

It is like settling down to a plan of battle. 
Grant is said to have made himself familiar 
with every strategic point on the field of Chat- 
tanooga before he permitted the firing of a 
gun, 

(3) Put down the Syllabus on paper, pro- 
visionally. 

And make it out of your own head. “Sim- 
eon’s Outlines” have quenched many an origi- 
nal spark of homiletic genius. 

(4) Think over this “Skeleton” and revise 
it again and again. Whip it into satisfactory 
shape. In its original form it, doubtless, had 
many faults. 

(a) It may have had too many divisions. 
We will probably agree that the shad would 
be a better fish were it not so bony. 

(b) Its points may have lapped over. This 
is a bad fault, like “hitching” in one’s walk. 

(c) Or, perhaps, its divisions did not follow 
one another progressively. Soldiers may 
“mark time” in parade; but when the bugle 
sounds for battle they must get on. A sermon 
should move forward to a climax; forcing 
upon the congregation a conviction that the 
preacher is making his case. ~ 
_ (S) Having completed the main outline, fill 
in the details with more or less particularity 
under the several heads, indicating quotations, 
illustrations, Scriptural references, et cetera. 


| 
| 


a) Wi 


A skeleton is good as far as it goes; but there 


“must be sinews upon the bones and skin cov- 


ering them, and breath to animate them; 
(Ezekiel 37:8). A steel frame is necessary to 
a great building; but men are not expected to 
live in it. 

(6) Memorize the Outline thus elaborated. 


_ It stands for your argument; your train of 


thought. That being well in mind, the prepara- 
tion will go on “hilariter” and the sermon will 
find ready delivery. 

The Superintendent of Construction on the 
Manhattan Reservoir gave the public to under- 
stand that the work would require about ten 
years for its completion, involving the removal 
of eight million cartloads of earth. The enter- 
prise was so thoroughly planned, with a view 
to all possible contingencies, that the calcula- 
tion was only a few cartloads out of the way. 
“The children in this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” The 
preacher, of all men engaged in great under- 
takings, should be most careful to elaborate 
his plans; for sermons infallibly illustrate the 
old maxim, “Well begun is half done.” 


D. THE OUTLINE AS MODIFIED BY 
CLASSIFICATION. 

It is important, before proceeding to the 
construction of the Outline, to have a clear 
understanding as to just what we proposed. 
This is, we repeat, quite as necessary as it is 
for a builder to be informed at the outset 
what sort of edifice is expected of him. 

There are, as to relation of topic and treat- 
ment, three kinds of sermons; namely, topical, 
textual and expository. 

A topical sermon is one in which the text 
barely furnishes the theme, the treatment be- 
ing more or less independent of it. 

A textual sermon is one in which the text 
furnishes not only the theme but the main 
divisions in the treatment of it. 

An expository sermon is one in which the 
text furnishes the theme together with the 
entire plan and logical order. 

EXAMPLES: 
Mext: John 3cl6; 

First: topical. ; 

The theme is Justification by Faith. 

Second: textual. 

Theme: the same. 

Divisions: 

(1) God’s Love. 

(2) Its Measure. 

(3) The Purpose of It. 

Third: Expository. 

Theme: the same. 

Outline: 

(1) God. 

(2) God is love. 

(3) God loved the world. 

(4) God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son to redeem it. 

(5) The efficiency of this redeeming love 
is conditioned on faith. é ; 

(6) The outcome of faith is everlasting 
life. 

Text: Psalm 107: 23-31. : 
First: Topical: The Vicissitudes of Life. 
Any logical outline will do. 
Second: Textual: 
(1) God reigns. , ee 
(2) The godless man is at his wit's end, 


(3) The Secret of Happiness is to be in 
vital touch with God. 
(4) And this is Life Eternal. 

Third: Expository: 

(1) The ship sails forth. The Voyage of 
Life is under way. 

(2) The wind rises. “Man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward.” 

(3) The sailor is at his wits’ end: literally 
“His wisdom is swallowed up”: i. e., he can do 
nothing to help himself. 

(4) He crieth unto the Lord in his distress. 
“Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” Ad- 
versity brings a man to his knees. 

(5) And the Lord hears him. “He maketh 
the storm a calm; he bringeth them out of 
their distresses.” The efficacy of prayer in 
time of trouble. “The Lord our God is clothed 
with might, the winds obey his will.” 

(6) Safe home! “He bringeth them unto 
their desired haven.” All’s well that ends well. 
“Blest be the sorrow, kind the storm, that 
drives us nearer home.” 

; Text: Ephesians 3:14-19. 

“For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named; 
that he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that 
eye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be 
able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth and height, and 
to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge; that ye might be filled with all the 
fulness of God.” 

First: Topical: Spiritual Power. 

Any logical Outline will do: e. g. 

(a) The importance of power. 

(b) Our duty to be strong: weakness is a 
sin. 

(c) How secured. By prayer, etc. 

(d) Results; as to self, others and God. 

Second: Textual; same theme. Spiritual 
Power. 

(1) Its source: God the Father. 

(2) Its Agent: God the Spirit. 

(3) Its condition: faith in God the Son. 

(4) Its object: “that ye might be filled 
with all the fulness of God.” 

Third: Expository: 

Introduction: “I,” i. e., Paul,, “bow my knees 
unto God”; Paul is praying for the Ephesians, 
members. of his former parish; praying for 
what? 

(1) That they may “be strengthened.” 

(2) “In the inner man,” i.’e., spiritually. A 
Christian is morally bound to make the most 
of himself. 

(3) By his Spirit. One of Moody’s frequent 
sayings was “Honor the Holy Ghost!” 

(4) To what end? First, that Christ may 
dwell in them. Second, that so they may be 
able to comprehend the divine love. Third, 
and be filled with all the fulness of God. 

Text: Psalm 23. 
First: Topical: ; 

The Good Shepherd: A Favorite Psalm. 

(1) Bring out the Watch-care of God. 
(2) He is helpful in all the vicissitudes of 
life. 
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(3) Also in death. 
(4) And “forever.” 
Second: textual: 
(1) The Shepherd furnishes Food. 


(2) Correction on occasion. A 


(3) Guidance, even to the end. 
Third, Expository: 
(1) Faith. “The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
(2) Contentment. “I shall not want.” 
(3) Peace. “Green pastures and still wa- 
ters.” 
(4) Restoration; hope for the backslider. 
(5) Spiritual Growth; “in paths of right- 
_ eousness. 


(6) Lifelong provision; “a table in the 
presence of mine enemies.” 
(7) Numberless and immeasurable mer- 


cies; the anointing oil and the full cup. 
Anticipation of Death; no fear; his 
“rod and staff.” 
Eternal felicity; 
Lord forever.” 


(8) 
(9) 


“ee 


in the house of the 


BOOK NOTICE. 

A new feature is introduced in “One Hundred 
Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans” and also in 
“The Pastor His Own Evangelist.” In addition 
to providing material and suggestive outlines for 
the prayer service and for the special or evangel- 
istic services, there are given methods of work in 
connection with them—plans that have been tried 
and have been crowned with success. In the past, 
books of homiletic material have lacked the prac- 
ticability that is the chief value of these volumes. 
The knowing “how” is often of. more value than 
the knowing “what.” Combining the two makes 
these two volumes indispensable to the pastor who 
desires to build up his church. 

The “One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks and 

Plans,” with an inspiring introduction by F. B. 
Meyer, B. A., contains texts, thoughts on the 
theme, outlines, suggestive questions and _illus- 
trations for one hundred and five services—two 
years of prayer meetings. The book contains 544 
pages, and the illustrations an up-to-date admir- 
able selection, number over 1,200. They are 
carefully cross-indexed. The twelve detailed plans 
tell how pastors under varying conditions and 
difficulties revived their prayer meetings, and in 
addition, there are’given one hundred terse sug- 
gestions. 
_ The first fifty-two services deal with the prac- 
tical problems of Christian life, and the second 
fifty-two are based on the life of Christ from the 
Synoptic gospels. The books are from the F. M. 
Barton press, Cleveland, O., and the price $2.50 
each postpaid, or $4.00 for the two books. 

It is not always possible or best to call an 
evangelist. Any pastor will receive light and 
help from this book on this important part 
of his work.’—The Herald and Presbyter. 

GOOD FOR 50c. DURING NOVEMBER. 

In order that Expositor readers may be sup- 
plied with our four new books, before the 
December rush, this notice clipped and at- 
tached to orders for books on page IV and V 
is good for a reduction of 50c. F. M. Barton 
Publisher, Cleveland, O, ‘ 


BOOKS YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 
IGNORE. 

You can add five or more members to your 
church. You can increase the attendance of 
your prayer meeting 10 per cent. 

I will help you produce these results. You 
follow the suggestions, ideas, plans and meth- 
ods faithfully, and do your part, and if they 
fail to produce the results mentioned above, 
notify me, and I will return the money which 
you have paid for the two books. 

Results equal to or greater than these have 
been produced by other pastors who have used 
The Expositor and the methods in two books, 
“The Pastor His Own Evangelist,” and “One 
Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans.” 
You can do as well or better. 

Five New Members.—You will secure that 
number or more, when you conduct two weeks’ 
special services along the lines of plans in “The 
Pastor His Own Evangelist.” This 500 page 
book contains Methods that have resulted in 
20 to 30 accepting Christ. It also contains Sug- 
gested Texts, Seed Thoughts and Illustrations 
for 18 services. The preliminary chapter, by 
Charles L. Goodell, who adds 200 members to 
his church each year, will enthuse any pastor. 

10 Per Cent Increase in Prayer Meeting— 
Other pastors tell how they did better than 
that in “One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks 
and Plans.” Introduction by F. B. Meyer, B. 
A., London. They did it with the Methods in 
this book, and did not have what we added: 
Texts, Outlines, Thoughts on the Theme, II- 
lustrations, etc., for 105 Prayer Meetings. 

There are many other features in The Ex- 
positor that makes it it “the most helpful 
preacher’s magazine published.” It was in- 
strumental in winning the battle for “The 
Bible, the text book of the Sunday School,” 
and our campaign for a general increase in 
preachers’ salaries is gaining ground daily. 


F. M. Barton, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1. Send me “Pastor His Own Evangelist” 
or “100 Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans,” and 
I will remit $2 within 10 days of receipt of 
same. 

2. Send both books and I will remit $4 
within 10 days. Or send both books for $1 
enclosed and I agree to remit $1 per month 
for 4 months. 

3. Send The Expositor one year, and one 
book for $1 enclosed and $1 per month for 4 
months. 

Or send The Expositor one year and both 


books for $1 enclosed and $1 per month for 
six months. 
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Misunderstood Scripture Passages 


WILLIAM EVANS, MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE. 


Strange as the statement may seem it is 
nevertheless true that a number of the most 
familiar and favorite passages of Scripture we 
hear quoted in sermons and addresses or cited 
in ordinary conversation are sadly misinter- 
preted and consequently misunderstood. The 
consequences of such misinterpretation and 
misunderstanding are by no means to be 
lightly estimated. The plunging of a soul into 
eternal despair; the taking out of the heart all 
hope of ever knowing God to the salvation of 
the soul; the total envelopment of a human life 
in the darkness and gloom of hopeless wretch- 
edness; these, and may other equally serious 
and disastrous consequences are entailed in 
this process of wrongly dividing the Word of 
Truth. A concrete instance will throw light 
on what is here meant. It is a common thing 
for many Christian workers to teach that it is 
possible for a man to so sin against God and 
constantly resist every overture of grace that 
eventuallyGod will withdraw His Spirit from 
him and leave that man in such a gospel-hard- 


ened condition that he will either not want to: 


become a Christian, or will not be able to be- 
come one, because of the withdrawal of God’s 
Spirit. One, and doubtless the principal one, 


of the Scripture passages cited to prove this - 


erroneous assertion is Hosea 4:17: 

“Ephraim is joined to idols: let him alone.’ 

The interpretation put upon this verse is that 
it is possible for a man to so grievously sin 
that God will leave him absolutely alone to his 
fate of despair and gloom. ‘The truth of the 
matter is that this verse has absolutely noth- 
ing whatever to do with salvation. The con- 
text, if it were only carefully read, would at 
once disabuse the mind of such an absurd 
and erroneous meaning. What is the meaning 
of this verse as determined by the context? 
It is this: the prophet is speaking to Judah, 
and warns her against committing grievous 
sins, and especially the sin of idolatry. He 
cites Israel and Ephraim as examples of dis- 
obedience in this regard, and warns Judah not 
to be contaminated with them. “Though thou, 
Israel, play the harlot, yet let not Judah of- 
fend; and come not ye to Gilgal, neither go 
ye up to Bethaven, nor swear, The LORD 
liveth.” That Judah might not be guilty of 
these sins they must keep at a distance from 
the places of idolatry. Judah must keep away 
from Israel, and these places of idolatry, lest 
she should partake of their sins. Judah is then 
warned not to associate with her neighbor 
Ephraim, who had gone over entirely unto 
idolatry. Judah must have nothing to do with 
Ephraim, hence the words of our verse in 
question: “Ephraim is joined to idols; let him 
alone.” Thus we see that what was a mere 
warning against contamination with sinful peo- 
ple and idolatrous worship, has been falsely 
used as an argument to proye the awful and 
heart-rending doctrine that God leaves some 
sinners who have persistently resisted the striv- 
ings of the Spirit, absolutely alone. Further, 
this verse is used to teach another error: that 
the Christian worker, too, should leave such 
sinners alone, and that there is no use of 


, 
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putting forth any effort to save them, for God 
has left them absolutely alone. 

Take another much used and familiar pass- 
age to further illustrate the thought we have 
in mind: 1 Cor, 2:9, 

“But, as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him.” 


How often we have heard this passage ex- 
plained so as to teach us that heaven is such 
a grand place, so glorious, so sublime, that no 
humian eye has ever seen, nor human ear ever 
heard, nor human heart conceived of its glo- 
ries? The fact is that this verse has no refer- 
ence to the future life nor the Christian’s 
future home at all. It refers to the wisdom 
of God in planning the great scheme of re- 
demption, as the preceding verses plainly show. 
The verse following distinctly contradicts the 
above-mentioned erroneous interpretation, for 
it emphatically states that while the world’s 
eye, ear, and heart hath not seen, heard, or 
conceived of these things, yet the Christian 
has both seen and heard these things, and, in- 
deed, they have already entered into his heart. 
The grand truth emphasized in this verse, but 
hidden by a false interpretation, is this: God’s 
plan of salvation is the result of such divine 
wisdom, beneficence, and wonderment that no 
human ingenuity could ever have invented or 
conceived it, nor, indeed, understand it. 

Again, how often we have heard Hebrews 
7:25 wrongfully interpreted. j 

“Wherefore he is able also to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, see- 
ing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.” 

This verse is often used as a proof-text to 
show that Christ can save from the very utter- 
most depths of sin. Only a little while ago a 
sermon was preached by a noted divine on 
“Christ, (as yan wittenmosty poawiotinn The 
preacher endeavored to show from this text 
that Christ was able to save men from the 
depths of the most awful sin. He used Saul 
of Tarsus and the wild man of Gadara as il- 
lustrations of Christ’s power to save from the 
lowest depths of sin. Now it is absolutely and 
unequivocally true that Jesus Christ can save 
men from the most awful sin. There are 
many passages of Scripture to prove this fact. 
But Hebrews 7:25 is not one of them, and for 
this reason: tthe context shows that Christ 
and the Old Testament priesthood are put in 
contrast for the purpose of showing the supe- 
riority of Christ’s priesthood. ‘This superiority 
is set forth by showing that the Levitical 
priests were not able to continue their min- 
istry and intercession for the people continu- 
ally and forever because death overtook them 
in the ministry, so that they were not able to 
perfect that which they had begun. Christ, 
however, on the other hand, by reason of the 
fact that death had no power over him, was 
able to continue to minister and intercede for 
his people perpetually. “Wherefore he is able 
to save forevermore.” So that in this verse 


Christ is set forth as the perfecter of the saint 
rather than as the Saviour of the sinner. 

“Well, then,” you may say, “what of all this? 
Are we not being robbed of the comforting 
truths of many precious passages of Scrip- 
ture?” No, by no means. We may be de- 
prived of the interpretations which honest but 
erring expositors have put upon many familiar 
Scriptures, but this very deprivation will be 
the means of compelling us to search the 
Scriptures for those passages which do teach 
the truths in question, and making them yield 
up to us their hitherto hidden treasures. It 
will teach us that we can never thoroughly 
understand any Scripture passage by isolating 
it from and thus ignoring its context. We 
must study the context of all passages used as 
proof-texts before we can arrive at the true 
teaching of the same. 

There are a number of well-known Scripture 
passages which have thus suffered from misin- 
terpretation. 

For instance, Hebrews 6:4-6: “For it is im- 
possible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
of the world to come, if they shall fall away, 
to renew them again unto repentance; seeing 
they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.” 

Hebrews 10:26: “For if we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sins, but a fearful looking for of judgment,” 
etc: 

These passages are often used to show the 
possibility of sinning away the day of grace. 
But do they? We think not. Let us see. In 
the first place we should notice that these 
verses are found in the epistle written espe- 
cially to Jewish Christians. This fact helps us 
to understand their meaning. These Jews 
had been converted and were now in danger, 
probably from the influence of false and Juda- 
izing teachers who were in their midst, of re- 
jecting the gospel of Christ by which they had 
been saved, and of going back to Judaism. 
This would be a renunciation of all the light 
they had received and the power of the gos- 
pel which they had felt in their lives. If, after 

having received the gospel, they now turned 
their back upon it, they would be virtually 
crucifying afresh the very Christ whom they 
had claimed as their Saviour. The Revised 
Version —margin—helps us here. Instead of 
the word “seeing” it substitutes “the while,” 


thus making the action a continuous. state 
rather than a single act. These verses do not 
teach that because a man has once turned his 
back on Christ after he has felt the power of 
the gospel in his soul, therefore there is no 
more chance of repentance for him; but that if 
any man continues thus to turn his back on 
Christ, and continues to crucify Christ afresh, 
for that man there is no repentance “the while” 
he remains in that attitude of mind. This does 
not say that if he changes that attitude towards 
Christ, and instead of turning his back on the 
Cross, he faces it, and accepts the Christ who 
hung thereon as his Saviour that there is no 
more a chance of repentance for him. Indeed, 
the very contrary would be the case. 

The passage in 10:26 has much in common 
with that just dealt with (6:4-6). It does not 
teach that because a man has willingly and 
willfully committed a sin or sins since he became 
a Christian there is, therefore, no more efficiency 
in the sacrifice of Christ for his sins. Again 
the Revised Version helps us, and inserts the 
word “a” between “more” and “sacrifice,” thus 
making the verse teach that if a man deliber- 
ately turns his back on the sacrifice of Christ 
on the cross there is no other sacrifice that 


will be made or that will avail for him. There 


is a vast difference between a man committing 
an act of sin, and a deliberate turning of-his 
back upon the cross, the sacrifice of Christ, 
and thus boldly repudiating the sacrificial work 
of Christ. 

So sometimes, and in this same connection, 
we hear Hebrews 12:16, 17 misinterpreted in 
like manner: 

“Lest there be any fornicator or profane 
person, as Esau, who for one morsel of meat 
sold his birthright. For ye know how that 
afterward, when he would have inherited the 
blessing, he was rejected; for he found no 
place of repentance, though he sought it care- 
fully with tears.” 

A careful study of these verses will show 
that repentance unto salvation is absolutely 
not in question here. What is in question then? 
Esau’s attempt to change his father’s mind 
with regard to the stolen blessing, and his con- 
sequent failure to accomplish his purpose, even 
though he wept before his father, and pled 
with tears to have the blessing which Jacob 
his brother had received. The Revised Version 
says that Esau found no “place for a change 
of mind in his father,’ with reference to the 
stolen blessing. It should be easily seen, 
therefore, that there is no ground here for the 
doctrine of sinning away the day of grace. 


TRAIN BEARERS FOR KING ALCOHOL! 
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A Preacher’s $100 Library 


Some Books Necessary for the Preacher’s Reference Library 


SAMUEL GARDINER AYRES, 


_ In this article I am asked to give a list of the 
books that should be purchased if one had only 
$100 to spend for books. 

Before I proceed to do this I must say a few 
words by way of preface. The list may not fit 
you. Clothes are not made all of one size, neither 
sare books made that way, either inside or out. No 
‘more are minds. What your tastes are, what 
your environment and your habits of study and 
training have been, I cannot know. A knowledge 
of all these is necessary for the formation of a 
‘Satisfactory list that could be made for you. 

If you are a preacher you are constantly dig- 
ging in the veins of thought for gold. You sure- 
ly do not give your people dross or the contribu- 
tions from the discarded refuse heap of the mine. 
There may be a little gold left in the dump, but it 
is hard to find. Probably by this time you know 
where to find your gold. Some find it by dig- 
ging in the exegetical field; some in the fields of 
natural history; others in the realm of literature 
‘and others in the domain of history or of science. 
“Buy the truth and sell it not.” When you have 
found your vein work it. Never mind how 
tempted you may be to go elsewhere, or what 
others may. say to dissuade you from your pur- 
pose. Keep at it. 

A Theological Seminary graduate after fifteen 
years wrote, “I purchased what books the pro- 
fessors recommended and they have lumbered up 
my shelves all these years. I have found that the 
field where I can derive the greatest benefit is in 
close hard study of English literature.’ He was 
right, and the professors were right on general 
principles, too. The main thing is to study and 
grow. 

- If this list does not meet your needs the sub- 
scribers of the Expositor are at liberty to write 
to the author of this article for lists on any 
given subject. 

List of Books For $100. 
_ 1. Webster’s—New International Dictionary, 
‘$12. This is a necessary tool. It may seem like 
taking a big lump from your sum. The very 
polish of your sermons makes this absolutely 
necessary. Crabb’s English Synonyms is invalu- 
able, $1.25. 
_ 2. Hasting’s Bible Dictionary. The 1 vol. ed., 
$5. Your work is to deal largely with the Bible. 
This contains much accurate information that 
you cannot do without. 

3. Dummelow—One Volume Bible Commen- 
tary covers the Whole Bible, $2.50. Its introduc- 
tions are very valuable and its brief comments 
good. Its tendency is to the more radical position 
in criticism, but I know of no other commentary 
in such a small compass that does so much. 

4. Wade—Old Testament History, $1.50. wIs 
‘one of the best of the current Bible histories. 
Some prefer Ottley’s. ‘ 

5. David Smith—In the Days of His Flesh. 
$2.00. Is the standard modern life of Christ. 
One is amazed at its richness. 
~ 6. William Ramsay—Paul the Traveler, $3.00. 
Is the book that contains the results of the au- 
thor’s investigations in Asia Minor. It is the 
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most scholarly life of Paul that we have and 
supersedes all others. 

7. George Adam Smith—The Holy Land in 
Geography and History, $3.00. Of course you 
must know what the natural setting of your Bible 


text is. This book will help you to understand 
Palestine. 
8. George Matheson—Representative Men of 


the Bible, 2 volumes, Representative men of the 
New Testament, Representative Women of the 
Bible; in all 4 volumes, $4.00. They are the 
choicest specimens we have of a proper, delight- 
ful, and inspirational treatment of Bible history. 
The prayers at the end of each chapter are gems 
of beauty. 

9. Gould’s Mark, $2.50, is well worth owning 
and studying. 

10. Get also Plummer’s Luke, $2.50; Sanday’s 
Romans, $3.00, and Godet’s John, $3.00. 

11. Stalker’s Imago Christi, $0.50, is a splendid 
devotional book, ever suggestive and fresh in 
the presentation of the theme. 

12. Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament, $3.00, and Peake’s Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, $0.75, give splendid 
help about the books of the Bible. 

13. W. J. Dawson—Makers of English Prose, 
$1.25, and Makers of English Poetry, $1.25. He 
has rendered the preacher a real service in these 
volumes. They would make the basis of a splen- 
did course in literature. 

14. Sermons by Phillips Brooks—The First 
Series, $1.00; Horace Bushnell—Sermons for the 
New Life, $1.00; G. H. Morrison—The Unlighted 
Luster, $1.00; George Matheson—Moments on the 
Mount, $0.50. These are all standard high grade 
sermons and their study will help to form a fine 
style. 

15. A. S. Hoyt—The Preacher, $0.50; The 
Work of a Preacher, $0.50; Brastow—Representa- 
tive Modern Preachers, $0.50; Brastow—The 
Modern Pulpit, $0.50; Kirkpatrick—New Testa- 
ment Evangelization, $1.25. These books tell how 
to do it and who have done it. 

16. Peabody—Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion, $0.50; Warren H. Wilson—The Church in the 
Open Country, $0.50. This is the best book we 
have on the rural church problem. Steiner—On 
the Trail of the Immigrant, $1.50; A. H. Strong— 
The City, $0.50; F. H. Giddings—Fundamentals in 
Sociology, $1.20, are all books of sociological value 
to the preacher. 

17. Haslett’s Pedagogical Bible School, $1.50; 
Lawrence—The Modern Sunday School, $1.25; 
Weigle—The Pupil and Teacher, $0.50; Henry 
H. Meyer—The Graded Sunday School, $1.00, are 


helps very valuable in the solution of this 
problem. , 
18. Tyndale—Object Sermons for Children, 


$1.25; Kerr—Sermons for Children, $1.00 ; Bailey— 
Little Ten Minutes, $1.00, are worth getting tor 


the man who would learn how to preach to 

children. % fal 
19. Deems’ Holy Days and Holidays is filled 

with selections from prose and poetry concerning 


our national and other annual holidays, $4,00. 

20, Moncrief—Short History of the Christian 
Church, $1.50, is the best there is in one volume. 

21. Koestlin—Martin Luther, $0.70; Winches- 
ter—John Wesley, $1.50; Villari—Life of Savon- 
arola, $3.00; Sabatier—Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi, $2.50. These are great biographies well 
worth reading and re-reading. ' 

22. You must not leave out theology. Stevens 
—New Testament Theology, $2.50; Salmond— 


Christian Doctrine of Immortality, $3.00; Cand- 


lish—The Holy Spirit, $0.45; Browne—Theism, — 


$1.00; Hough—The Theology of a Preacher, 


$1.00; Lidgett—Fatherhood of God, $2.50; Fair- 


bairn—Philosophy of Religion, $1.00. 


23. Rogers—Student’s History of Philosophy, © 


$2.50, is the best there is to be had in one 
volume, although some prefer Cushman. 


This list of books can be had for a little less — 


than $100 from the publishers. 


How to Make Your Library Valuable 


SAMUEL GARDINER AYRES. 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE LIBRARY, EVANSTON, ILL. 


The cost of living is a term heard so fre- 
quently in these days that some people are tired 
of it. The luxury of living is the other side 
of the story. Two generations ago many people 
would miss a meal a day in order to buy a book. 
Today the price of two cheap meals will buy a 
good book. But the saving is now for some- 
thing else if at all. It is a luxury in another 
sense to live in such a time as this when our 
periodical literature is so wonderful. Many of 
the magazines furnish in a year’s numbers the 
equivalent of twelve good volumes. Some hum- 
bers of some daily papers*are worth preserving, 
they contained such varied information. Our 
church papers teem with many high grade ar- 
ticles of great cultural and educational value. 
This is not enough. 


There are other men who go to an opposite 
extreme and do not read any papers or mag- 
azines. ‘They are equally wrong. One can not 
afford to entirely miss these. Five dollars will 
furnish quite a list for the preacher and if he 
can get some of his friends to join his club he 
can sometimes get a club large enough so that 
he can receive his own free. 


Now as to the increase of the library. Many 
splendid books are now published at 50 cents 
each. They are reprints of books that a short 
time ago sold for $1.00, $1.25 or $1.50. There 
are other books that sold for $3.50 and $2.50 
that now sell for $1.00. Fairbairn’s great book 
on the Philosophy of Religion is an instance. 
Koestlin’s standard life of Luther is another. Make 
a definite plan to spend some money each year on 
new books. Plan to spend it systematically and 
not all at once. Can you spare $1.50 a month? 
Try it. Now let us see what you will have at 
the end of the year: 36 of the good 50-cent 
books. Some splendid books are in the Every- 
man’s 35-cent list, which would help you swell 
the number. Do not buy.a book simply to increase 
the size of your library. Do not buy books sim- 
ply to buy them, but buy for use. | 

Now we will lay down some rules that may 
help you in buying and using your books. 

1. Keep a note book in which you enter the 
author’s name, title, publisher and price of any 
books you may wish to buy. 

2. Write to several dealers for prices. 

3. Be sure you are aware of the character 
of the book you think you wish to buy. 

4, There are many people who know the rela- 
tive value of books. You probably know at 
least one stich man. Ask his advice. If you 
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do not know such a man find the name of some 


professor in whose department the book would — 


be and write to him asking his advice, being 
careful to enclose a stamp for a reply. 

5. Plan to buy at least two hard books each 
vear; books that will make you study. Select 
them from different departments. If you are a 
Greek scholar I would suggest that you get 
Swete’s Mark and study it with your New Testa- 
ment. There are many hours of hard work in 
it which will provide a mental stimulus in the 
reaction which comes from hard study. 

6. It is better to have fewer books if you are 
sure to get what you really need. 

7. Master your books. 
be read, others studied. Be sure you have both 
kinds. 

8. After you have bought your books, be sure 
and pay’ for them. Don’t go in debt. No books 
are really yours until paid for. 

9. If you do not know how to study a book, 
take time and learn. Find out first of all the 
main thought of an author. Then study his 
method of making his points. A good help in 
the mastery of an author is to analyze his book. 

10. If there is a very strong chapter in your 
book, read it many times. Assimilate it. It will 
help you grow. 

11. Reread your 
you first read them and see if on second reading 
your impression is the same as at first. 

12. Talk over the books you have read with 
some one who has also read them. 

13. After you have studied your book do not 
throw away your time and material. 
your card index, which every preacher should 


Some books are to 


books a year or two after. 


Enter in 


make, the main points under proper headings, and 


all illustrative and introductory sermon material. 

14. After you have done this write out care- 
fully as if for publication, your idea of the book, 
its beauties, its strength and weakness. 
have ever read another book in the same field 
include in your estimate a comparison of the 
two. Tell yourself why you like one more than 
the other. Write down your opinions and then 
take up your book and see if you were fair, 

15. If the book is good for you it may be 
good for your parishioner to read. Try it and 
see. You will have some very unexpected re- 
sults from loaning your books. 

If you follow these instructions you can not 
fail to buy the right sort of a library for your 
use, but use it in a ‘way to forever keep on 
building the inner man into larger and larger 
proportions. Our lives are wasted if this does 
not come to pass. 


If you | 
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Thirty Best Books on Rural Problems 


SELECTIONS AND ANNOTATIONS BY REV. G. FREDERICK WELLS. 


Macmillan Co., 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Bailey, L. _H.—The Country-Life Movement in 
the United States. 220 pp. $1.25 net. 
An interpretation of country-life conditions 
from the point of view of education rather 
than of the church, with personal suggestions 
for farmers. 
Bailey, L. H.—The Outlook to Nature. 
revised edition. 195 pp. $1.25 net. 
Lectures of interest to. farmers, giving a lit- 
erary interpretation of life in the open coun- 
try, delivered under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. 
Bailey, L. H.—The State and the Farmer. 177 
pp.- $1.25 net. 
A bu iget of opinions on rural economics and 
organization, from the point of view of the 
agricultural college. 
Foght, Harold Waldstein—The American Rural 
Scnoomuesoly pps. S125. net, 
A book of practical value to teachers and oth- 
ers interested in rural education. 


McKeever, William A.—Farm Boys and Girls. 
326 pp. $1.25. 
A book, practical, stimulating and informing, 
for parents, teachers and preachers in the 
country. : 
Plunkett, Sir Horace—The Rural.life Problem of 
the United States. 174 pp. $1.25. 
A strong exposition of the American rural life 
problem and the general means of solving it. 


¢ Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


New and 


‘Schaff, Morris—Etna and Kirkersville. 157 pp. 
$1.00 net. 
Morris Schaff, West Point graduate, soldier, 


and author, sketches in charming literary form 
all phases of the rural life of a township in 
Licking County, Ohio, from his boyhood to 
the present. 

Cubberley, Professor E. P.—The Improvement of 

Rural Schools. 76 pp. 

An enlightening and stimulating survey of the 
problem and progress of rural education in the 
United States. 

Carver, Thomas Nixon—The Worth 


Having. 139 pp. $1.00 net. | : : 
A book of applied economics with special 


reference to the religion that wins. ~ 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Tih. 
Butterfield, Kenyon L.—Chapters in Rural Prog- 


ress. 251° pp. $1.00. 
This analyzes the rural problem and describes 


agencies at work to solve it. 
Butterfield, Kenyon L.—The Country Church and 
the Rural Problem. 165 pp. $1.08 postpaid. 
A course of lectures given to theological stu- 
-dents, but of practical interest to everyone 
caring for the country church. 
Henderson, Charles R.—Social Duties from the 
Christian Point of View. 25 


Religion 


332 pp. $1.2. 
A book in practical sociology, with a chapter 
on social duties in rural communities. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Child, Frank Samuel—A Country, Parish, 251 
pp. $1.25 net. : 4 
A history of a New England parish from pio- 
neer days to the present, a fair picture of New 


England rural standards. 


Beard, A. F.—The Story of 
Oberlin. 196 pp. $1.25. 
The masterpiece of rural demonstration litera- 
ture, indispensable to all rural religious and 
social workers. The first country life book 
for the country pastor to read. 
Vilson, Warren H,—Evolution of 

Community: 
Eaton and Mains, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Tipple, Ezra S.—Some Famous Country Parishes. 

244 pp. $1.50 net. ts L 
A book of rare literary merit describing six 
famous country parishes in England in a way 
to encourage every American pastor to grasp 
the true importance of his work. 

Vard, Harry F.—Social Ministry. 318 pp. $1.00. 
This book contains Rey. G. T. Nesmith’s valu- 
able chapter, “Social Service in the Rural 
Church,” pp. 257-292. 


John Frederick 


a Country 


Baker and Taylor Co., 33 East 17th St., New York 
Anderson, Wilbert L.—The Country ‘fown. 307 
pp. $1.00 net. 
A study in rural evolution in New England, an 
interpretation of: the changed conditions 
which the country church meets and the Spirit 
by which reconstruction can be secured. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass, 

Ixern, O, J.—Among Country Schools. 
$1.50. 

A book by a county superintendent, treating 
of the various practical phases of the rural 
school problem. 

Carver, Thomas Nixon—Principles of Rural 
Economics. 386 pp. $1.30 net. 

A book emphasizing the public and social as- 
pects of the rural problem more, and the busi- 
ness aspect less, than do most treatises on 
this subject, 

Association Press, 124 East 28th St., New York. 

Pee Church and Rural Welfare. 152 pp. 

Discussions of various topics relating to the 
rural problem given at a Country Church Con- 
ference. 

Rural Church and Community Betterment. 156 

pp. $1.00. 

Discussions of the rural problem at a Country 
Church Conference. 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

Macfarland, Charles S.—The Christian Ministry 
and the Social Order. 303 pp. $1.25. 

This book contains Dr, W. L. Anderson’s valu- 
able article, “The Minister and the Rural Com- 
munity.” 

Home Mission Soard of Southern Baptist Con- 

vention, Atlanta, Ga. 

Masters, Victor I., Editor—The Home Mission 
Task, Home Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, Atlanta, Ga. 331 pp. 
$1.00 net. 

Discussing the general home mission problem 
among Southern Baptists, it is the best treat- 
ment of church and religious conditions in the 
mountain regions and rural districts available. 
American Supday School Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roads, Charles, Rural Christendom. 
cents net. 
A prize book discussing rural life problems 
and the agencies and movements for Chris- 
tianizing rural America. 

Sherman French & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Pressey, Edward P.—The Vision of New Clair- 
vaux. 218 pp. $1.00 net of the author at 
Montague, Mass. 

A book of ethical reconstructtion through the 
combination of agriculture, handicrafts and 
practical idealism. : 

Fleming H. Revell, 158 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Miller, George A.—Problems of the Town 
Church. =201 pp. (cents: net. 

One of the first of the country church books, 
devoted mostly to church methods. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 44 East 23d St., New York.. 

Ashenhurst, J. O.—The Day of the Country 
Church. 208 pp. $1.00 net. 

Emphatically a helpful and stimulating book, 
written from experience, for country pastors. 

Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth Ave., 


3866 pp. 


322 pp. 90 


New York. 
Wilson, Warren H.—The Church of the Open 
Country.” 238 pp.* Paper, 35 cents; cloth; 
50 cents. 


An illuminating and stimulating book on the 
rural church, written from the point of view 
of mission study for young people. 

Sturgis & Walton, 31 East 27th St., New York. 

Report of the Country Life Commission. 150 pp. 

75 cents net, 

The result of a nation-wide survey of rural 
and village conditions by experts appointed 
by the United States government. 

American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 

ence, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Country Life. 288 pp. $1.00. 
An extremely valuable publication of standard 
reports upon economic and social agencies and 
forces in the country. 


A PLAIN PROPOSITION. 

A certain young pastor announced nervously 
one morning, “I will take for my text the words, 
‘And they fed five people with five thousand 
loaves of bread and two thousand fishes.’ ” 

At this misquotation the old parishioner, from 
his seat in the amen corner, said audibly, “That’s 
* no miracle—I could do it myself.” 

The young preacher said nothing at the time, 
but the next Sabbath he announced the same 
text. This time he got it right, “And they fed 
five thousand people on five loaves of bread and 
two fishes.” 

He waited a moment, and then, leaning over 
the pulpit and looking at the amen corner, he 
said, “And could you do that, too, Mr. Smith?” 

“Of course, I could,’ Mr. Smith replied. 

“And how would you do it?” said the preacher. 

“Why, with what was left over from last Sab- 
bath, of course,’ said Mr. Smith. 
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GOOD FOR 50c. DURING NOVEMBER. 


{ 


In order that Expositor readers may be sup- 


plied with our four new books, before the 


December rush, this notice clipped and at- 
tached to orders for books on page IV and V 
is good for a reduction of 50c. F. M. Barton, 
Publisher, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED ,NO DELAY. 


A clergyman not long ago received the fol- 
lowing notice regarding a marriage that was to 
take place at the parish house: 

“This is to give you notice that I and Miss 
Jemima Arabella Brearly is comin’ 
church on Saturday afternoon nex’ to undergo the 
operation of matrimony at your hands. Please 
be prompt, as the cab is hired by the hour.” 


SECOND EDITION WITHIN ONE 


YEAR 


ONE HUNDRED PRAYER MEETING TALKS AND PLANS 


Dear Sir: —"The prayer meeting is the pulse of the church". 
Here is the doctor! 


is YOUR prayer meeting? 


How 
I will publish 


November lst the second edition of 


“One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans with 1,000 Thoughts and Illystrations”’ 

The 544 pages of the book will contain: 1—Bible passages, 
2—Outlines, 3—Thoughts on the Theme, 4—Illustrations, 
5—Plans and Suggestions which have been used successfully in 
restoring health to sick prayer meetings. 

This 544 page book will sell at $2.50 postpaid and be a 
companion volume to my "Pastor His Own Evangelist", which is 
in its third edition within a year—4,000 copies. 

We can save time and money by printing 2,000 instead of 


1,000 copies. 
$2.00? 


DO YOU WANT TO SAVE 50 cents by signing the 
advance order blank below, thereby securing this $2.50 book for 
You would have willingly paid me $3.00 for this book had 


I made it in two volumes—a year's talk in each volume. 
A If you wish to pay at the same time for The EXPOSITOR 
("The best preacher's magazine published"—J. Wilbur Chapman) 


sign blank No. 
said it was worth $3.00. 


o end get it ftorsgiccs: 
Sincerely, 


Many preachers have 
F. M. BARTON 


NOT GOOD AFTER NOVEMBER lst—SIGN IT NOW 


acc dalentee cien a ite! ee ai 
F. M. BARTON, Publisher, 707-711 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
a l1—Send me, when published, "One Hundred Prayer 


Meeting Talks and Plans". I will remit $2.00 for it 


SAVE or return the book 10 days after receiving same. 
5Octs } 
Name Address 
2—Continue The EXPOSITOR one year and send "One 
Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans" when published. 
SAVE an: remit $3.55 within 10 days of receipt of the 
75cts 


Name_ 


Address 


Denomination 


P. 5.—If you wish "The Pastor His Own Evangelist" send 
$2.50 for it or add $2.00 to either offer No. lo oree. 
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to yours 


* 


How We Built to One Hundred and Fifty at Prayer Meeting 


MARION WILLIAMS. 


A former pastor of my present charge as- 
sured me that he had never seen more than 
two married men at prayer meeting during his 
entire pastorate, and I was informed that the 
church had averaged less than 20 people dur- 
ing all the previous year. Yet, in such a 
church, we built up an attendance of 150 in 
favorable weather, and that by methods pos- 
sible to anybody, anywhere. 

Advertising. 

First, we decided most positively that we 
were going to have a “150-people” prayer meet- 
ing. We announced and trumpeted this until 
people actually came to see how we were pro- 
gressing, perhaps to laugh and say “I told you 
so.” We agreed to take time, and it is best 
not to build too fast. But we have bulletin 
boards at the postoffice, on the church (poorest 
place), at the bank corner, drug store corner 
and two others. On these every Thursday we 
posted the number present the night before. 
It was the first church note in our weekly 
“Church Notes,” in the town paper, “forty-five 
out Wednesday night,” “We are going to 150,” 
and the like. 

At every Sunday morning service we would 
distribute announcements of special features 
(printed on duplicator), advertising the next 
prayer meeting. Trite scoldings from pulpit 
are suicidal, but these distributed ‘ads’ tell. 
Frequently we bulletined the programs at post- 
office beforehand, sometimes on all boards. 

Again, we started a campaign—Every-mem- 
ber-at-prayer-meeting-once-this-quarter.” We 
dinned away on this note until the church 
caught the spirit, and everywhere you could 
hear, “John, have you been to your prayer 
meeting yet?” 

The pastor kept tab on who was present 
until he started visiting and used the idea in 
pastoral calls, exhorting all from little tots to 
old saints. 

Again, I attended the other church’s prayer 
meeting on a different night and soon their 
members were attending ours, and ours, theirs. 
This contributed much. Occasionally a little 
article of an inch or two in the town paper, 
reading, “MOVING TOWARD ONE-FIF- 
TY” would tell. The church began to enthuse 
over its prayer meeting. 

But Advertising Must be Backed up By An 
. Attractive Program. 

Mother and father will come if Johnny or 
Susie are to do something—depend upon it. 
We organized a children’s choir—silk sashes 
for girls, white collars edged with red, just a 
bit like fraternal orders for the boys, and fea- 
tured these at prayer meeting in song service. 
Big success. Some songs do well, responsive- 
yee: 3 
ei eThere’s not a friend like the lowly 

Boys—‘“No, not one, no, not one.” 

Chorus—All. 

Often I would call on some person to read 
a verse of the song, then we would sing, then 
another to read, then sing, etc. Sometimes we 
would only read the verses and sing the 


chorus. 
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Frequently we would introduce, unexpected- 
ly, an instrumental solo. ‘Voluntaries’” are 
fine when unexpected. Often I would call on 
different members of my congregation to sing 
different verses, as solos. 


Prayer. 

We worked hard for informality in prayer, 
too. Always when possible we would have 
two or three short prayers in succession. 
When the song was also a prayer, we would 
bow our heads and sing softly as a prayer, 
some brother continuing the prayer; when 
reverently done, this charms. 

Perhaps the most popular feature was the 
“Concert Prayers,” printed on duplicators and 
handed to audience as they came in. These 
embodied the purpose and spirit of the service, 
and were entered into with great zest after 
the first few nights. 

A few sample programs will hint much that 
can’t be elaborated. 

Program I. 

Opening Sone—“Sweet Hour of Prayer.” 

Lord’s Prayer—All School Children Present in 
Concert. 

Brief Prayer by Pastor. 

Scripture Lesson—Recited by Children’s Choir, 
Twenty-third Psalm. (Notified at Sunday 
School, previously.) 

Recitation with Quartet singing chant, “The 
Shepherds of Judea.” (See Ben Hur.) 
Talk on “Shepherds,” etc., 15 minutes, by Pas- 

tor. 

Softly with bowed heads‘as in prayer, “Saviour, 
like a Shepherd lead us.” Prayer closed 
by layman. 

Closing Song—Closing with Concert Prayer. 

Program II. ; 

Silent Prayer. 

Doxology. 

Song by Children’s Choir—“Lift Your Light a 
Little Higher.” Handkerchief waved high 
on Chorus. 

Prayer. 

Talk by Invited Baptist Brother, “Fifteen Min- 

utes Outline of the Baptist Church’s His- 

tory.” (One of a series on different de- 
nominations.) 

Prayer—Closing with “Whiter than 
with heads still bowed. 

Twenty Minutes’ Testimony—‘What the Re- 


Snow,” 


cent Revival Did for Me.’ Concert 
Prayer. 
Program III. 
Recital—Apostles’ Creed. 
Missionary Scripture Selections—slips handed 
out. 
Song. 
Prayer. 


Letter read from Miss Cooper, District Mis- 
sionary in Korea. 

Korean Story told by schoolboy—copy from 
Skinmesuiy panon 

Prayer for work in Korea. 

Pastor talks from “Korea for Christ.” 

Ladies’ Missionary Society gathers at altar 
and sings, “From all the Dark Places.” 

Concert—(Missionary) Prayer. 


How One Church Built Up Its Membership in Three 
Months by Personal Evangelism 


E. H. LONGBRAKE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The experience of the Sangamon Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill, during the first 
three months of the present conterence year 
proved to its own satisfaction that there is a 
method by which the people may be reached even 
though they fail to respond to the church’s pub- 
lic call. 

When the new pastor came to the field his first 
undertaking was to get a real sense of the situ- 
ation, and in order to do this as quickly as pos- 
sible, an informal conference was called of every 
person in official relation with the church or 
any society of the church. The members of the 
official board were first requested to give the gen- 
eral condition of the church as they saw it, and 
the outlook. This was followed by the Sunday 
School superintendent giving a review of the Sun- 
day School. The other societies were then repre- 
sented by their officials. 

The real purpose of the conference was disclosed 
when the pastor asked this question: “What is 
the aim of the church this year?” The replies 
were much the same, being in substance: “We 
don’t know—guess we haven’t any in particular.” 

The need of this particular church proved to 
be more members. A report gave 147 members— 
10 could not be found, 18 followed former pas- 
tor to new field. 

“Do we need many more?” “As many as we 
can get,’ “Yes,” “No,” finally led to a worthy 
goal: “100 new members by New Year, or end of 
first quarter.” 

Now for the how. The pastor had given the 
goal—let him provide a plan. Special meetings? 
No, not exactly. The plan adopted? Personal 
Evangelism. In order to work effectively we must 
know where to go. A committee of the leading 
men of the church were stationed near the pas- 
tor when he greeted the congregation as they 
passed out. The name and address of every 
stranger or person who was not a nember of the 
church was taken. This formed a beginning for 
a workable list of prospective members. The 
Sunday School record was then carefully gone 
over for families which were not affiliated with 
the church. This plan was followed through every 
organization of the church, then to these names 
were added such names of friends of the mem- 
bers of the church and congregation who did 
not belong or attend any other church in the im- 
mediate community. We now had a list suffh- 
cient to employ every one who would willingly 
go at the direction of the pastor. This was di- 
rected as simple, single-handed personal work for 
some six weeks, at the end of which time the 
pastor and official board had carefully and sys- 
tematically arranged the work. Without previous 
announcement, at the close of the regular morn- 
ing worship, the pastor asked for volunteers who 
would willingly give three evenings under the 
direction of the pastor and official board. Fifty 
persons responded and met the same afternoon 


for their first instructions and. assignment of 
duty. 

The names had been blocked off in equal 
groups and were in contiguous territory, The 
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workers were assigned by pairs. Monday and 
Tuesday evenings they were to go into the homes 
of the people who were not connected with the 
church, and, not make simply a social call, but 
present the claims of Christ and the church and 
entreat people to come into the kingdom and be- 
come affiliated with the church at once. The same 
direct personal earnest appeal by the members 
of the church—fifty or more—instead of one min- 
ister in the pulpit; to some 600 auditors instead 
of a few faithful in the church; the appeal 
from person to person, heart to heart, hand to 
hand, face to face, frequently neighbor to neigh- 
bor, was powerful. The effect was truly revival- 
izing, thrilling. The community took notice, the 
church was quickened, men were saved, and when 
the close of the first quarter came in the middle of 
January, 70 persons had united with our church, 
35 making for the first time in their lives the be- ~ 
ginning of the Christian life. Many of the oth- 
ers were those whose church letters were colored 
with age. The work of the concerted movement 
was planned for but three nights (two in the 
field, and Wednesday night in the church with 68 
present.) tl has been followed by continuous per- 
sonal evangelism. The work closed with a ban- 
quet and reception to the new members received. 
Here was-a good time to impress upon the people 
the real worth of such a movement and by unani- 
mous and enthusiastic vote it was decided to set 
the new goal for “100 new members during the 
second quarter, or by Easter.” : 


This church is now convinced that it is wise to: 


Have a definite aim for the efforts of a given 
year or season; 


Have a well-defined plan of endeavor in which 
personal work shall be the dominant feature; 


Make no announcements of plans, but work 
them into notice; 


_ Have culminating periods with times of reckon- 
ing results; 
Go out into the highways and hedges and com- 


pel them to come in that the house of the Lord 
may be filled. 


I Need the ee Church Needs 
e. 


I passed along the other day where some 
men were stretching a large tent. The center 
pole was hoisted and held in place by six or 
eight long ropes stretched from the top of the 
pole out in various directions and tied to iron 
stakes driven in the ground. 


_As I looked on I thought: What a striking 
illustration of the cause of Christ in the world. 
Remove the ropes the pole would fall; remove 
the pole the ropes would fall. Neither could 
stand without the other. 


So it is with the cause of Christ in the world. 
The church cannot stand without the support 
of Christian men and women; Christian men 
and women cannot stand without the church. 
Men must have God; God must have men.— 
R. S. Satterfield. 


METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E, A. KING, EDITOR, NO. YAKIMA, WASH. 


November should find every minister hard 
at work. October, we trust, has been devoted 
to first meetings of church societies and the 
- making of plans for the winter. November 

now is the time to begin execution of those 

plans. , 

This month offers an excellent opportunity 
to rally the people around the church through 
the use of Harvest Home exercises. In many 
parts of the country a great deal is made of 
Thanksgiving day or week. In many churches 
it would be possible to arrange a splendid har- 
vest festival, having all the people bring giits 
into the storehouse. If there is a church debt 
of any kind it may be paid at this time. Peo- 
ple are very responsive at such times. We 
have tried the plan in connection with a church 
debt raising campaign, having the final pay- 
ments made at this time. If you have never 
undertaken such a plan this is the year to 
do it. 

During the past month the editor has re- 
ceived numerous letters from his readers en- 

_ closing church printing, for which he herewith 
expresses his appreciation. More, however, 
~ should be received in order to keep the depart- 
ment up to its standard. 


We hope the brethren will not forget that - 


this department is co-operative. Methods on 
Church Finances are needed. For the best 
method on “How to Raise Money for Church 
Work,” drawn from personal experience, we 
will give the writer $2.50. The articles must 
contain not less than 400 words, and should be 
in the hands of the editor of this department, 
4 South Sixth St., North Yakima, Washington, 
not later than November 20. ’ 
Questions are frequently asked the editor 
about special problems in church work. One 
has recently been put to us this way: “How 
interest young people in the church and es- 
pecially boys and young men? What plans 
are there for doing this through the efforts of 
‘the pastor?” Who can answer this question? 
‘It would help a great many pastors all over 
“the country if a few of our readers would sit 
down and write out an answer and send it to 
the editor of this department. ‘ 

Send all your communications to the editor, 
Rev. E. A. King, 4 South Sixth St, North 


Yakima, Washington. 
CHURCH EFFICIENCY. 


There never has been so much said about 
church efficiency as at the present time. Busi- 
ness has been screwed up to a high pitch, 
wastes of every sort have been eliminated, and 
‘all sorts of antiquated methods have been dis- 
‘pensed with. The church has not generally 
waked up to the thought that perhaps the 
Lord’s work might be better attended to if the 
principles of efficiency were applied. 

In an increasing number of churches some- 
thing along this line has been done, but not 
enough to actually make a deep impression. 
‘The Expositor welcomes every move 1n the 


Mdirection of larger service for the churches at 


a minimum cost. 
Dean Shailer 


Mathews, of Chicago, has 


made a deep study of this question of efii- 
ciency. He read a paper last year on the sub- 
ject before the Sagamore Beach Sociological 
Conference and aroused a thorough interest in 
the subject. The newspapers all over the coun- 
try reported the address and commented on 
the new plan of administration favorably. 
Since then Dr. Mathews has put the paper in 
book form and we now have a chance to see 
what he proposes. The title of the little book, 
which sells for 55 cents, postage paid, is “Scien- 
tific Management in the Churches.” It is pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. 

Dean Mathews asserts that religious insti- 
tutions would profit by introducing, with due 
allowance, a system similar to that of the in- 
dustrial world, and urges a conception of the 
church as “a co-operating group of spiritual 
workmen.” More thorough-going method in 
church, he declares, would result in reducing 
much waste and promoting a better division of 
labor. 

The educator’s book 
statements, as follows: 

Growth in spiritual efficiency is hardly to be 
expected of people who are being poisoned by 


contains many terse 


filthy air. 
A regenerate life that is content with unre- 
generate institutions is an anachronism. <A 


church that seeks to prepare people for heaven 
alone is even more anachronistic. 

I should train ministers to be practitioners 
rather than lecturers upon spiritual therapeu- 
tics. 

Too many of our churches are utterly with- 
out real organization beyond official positions. 

To get church members to see that they are 
under responsibilities as well as grace is the 
first step in church efficiency. 

In too many communities religion is treated 
no longer as a primary need, but is introduced 
surreptitiously betwecn stereopticon slides. 

Business methods are imperative in their 
place, but they cannot save a world. 

The task of the church is something more 
than making converts. 

Church efficiency is not to be gained by sub- 
stituting sociology for the gospel. 

Theoretically the church should be regarded 
as a body of workmen ready to perform defin- 
ite tasks as these tasks are outlined for them 
by its committee of management. 

In discussing the effects of scientific manage- 
ment upon the church, Dean Mathews de- 
clared: 

“Instead of relying upon recurrent periods 
of agitation, called revivals, such management 
would undertake, first, the study of conditions 
under which the church is surrounded; second, 
the adoption of a program of specialized 
church activity, and third, the selection and 
adjustment of various members of the church 
to the accomplishment of the specific tasks in- 
volved in the general plan of management. 

“My idea of a pastor is that of an apostle 
rather than a prophet; a man who institution- 
alizes a belief and an attitude toward life rather 
than a man who simply proclaims truth. 1! 
would train them to be leaders of men rather 


than merely exhorters of men. I would have 
the seminary send them out trained in effi- 
ciency rather than merely informed as to 
orthodoxy.” 


EDUCATING A CHURCH TO UNDER- 
STAND ITS BUDGET. . 

What a host of churches there are that have 
no well defined, carefully wrought out, printed 
financial budget to put in the hands of every 
church member! ; 

The old-fashioned subscription paper 1s 
passed around and the signers follow each 
other in pledging about the same as a flock of 
sheep! Mr. Brown signs up for $5 and the 
next person either puts down a five or de- 
clines because he cannot give so much and will 
not, therefore, contribute anything. In this 
way the well-to-do give amounts far below 
what they ought to give and the poor are ut- 
terly discouraged. 

If subscription papers are to be used at all 
they ought to be of several denominations. 
There should be papers for givers of $100, of 
$50, of $25, and then large papers for tens and 
fives. 

Those who cannot give large sums should 
not have the fifty dollar subscription blanks 
handed to them, and in like manner hundred 
dollar subscription givers ought not to see the 
twenty-five dollar list. This method has worked 
very well wherever it has been used with dis- 
cretion. 

But there is a better way. The trustees may 
be called together to consult with the treas- 
urer and the pastor. The expenses of last year 
should serve as a basis for the forecast of next 
year. Let each item be considered carefully, 
not omitting the salary. Consider the advis- 
ability of increasing it a little. A good pastor 
need not hesitate to make a modest request for 
an advancement. It is done in business, why 
not in the Lord’s business? 

Sources of income should be considered and 
both income and expenditures should be care- 
fully set down. ‘This should be printed and 
placed in the hands of every family in the 
church, especially in the hands of each con- 
tributor., Thus the financial condition of the 
church may be seen by everybody. 

A good example of educating a congregation 
to appreciate a church budget is presented by 
the Washington Street Congregational Church, 
Toledo, Ohio. On the front page is a sentence 
like this: “Read the budget-catechism.” The 
following “catechism” is printed on the folder 
and placed in the hands of the whole parish. 
It is very well worth repeating here and using 
in hundreds of churches this coming year: 

1 hat is a Budget? 

It is a careful estimate of the regular run- 
ning expenses of our church home for the 
coming year; prepared by the board of trus- 
tees; based on past experience and present 
needs; and approved by the church, 

2. Why Prepare this Budget? 

It results in economy. It enables us to plan 
the Lord’s business more carefully and to 
carry on the work’ more easily, more exten- 
sively. It is educational and is Congregation- 
al. Every one sees the exact need and amount 
of proposed expenditure. So far as human 
wisdom can foresee, the budget covers every 
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necessary and approved expense for the com-— 


ing year. : 
3. How are our Church Expenses Paid? 

The Lord’s work here is supported wholly 
by voluntary offerings. We have no such 
thing as taxes or assessments upon members. 
We have no pew rents. Every member and 
regular attendant is asked to give what he or 
she can. All who share in the benefits or be- 
lieve in the work of the church are invited to 
share in supporting it. 

4. How Does a REGULAR Pledge Help? 

(a) It is Scriptural. “Upon the first day 
of the week let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him.” 

(b) It is Voluntary. Nobody is ever taxed 
in this church, but we should feel ashamed not 
to ask everybody to give for the Lord’s work 
as they may be able. 

(c) Itis Fair. Something from every mem- 
ber and attendant according to his ability, will 
be a burden to none, and will fulfill our Lord’s 
command. We share in the benefits. Let us 
share in the expense. 

(d) It Cultivates the Habit of Giving. If 
we give according to the impulse, or when we 
happen to be present we shall be surprised to 
see how small our gifts are. “See that ye 
abound in this grace also.” 


(e) It Makes Economy and Wise Fore- 
sight Possible. Regular expenses go on all the 
time. It is what we give, rain or shine, when 
present or absent, that helps the most. 
trustees cannot plan wisely unless they are 
reasonably sure what the income will be. 
What we give will determine the work our 
church can do. When a certain amount is 
pledged our work can be carried on upon the 
basis of that amount. Our bills will be paid 
when due. There will be no deficits. 

5. What difference does it make whether I 
give a regular amount each week, or month, 
or give what I can when I am present? 
Unless you are present regularly your gift 

will be irregular. 


An occasional gift of uncer- | 


tain amount does not furnish very stable capi- | 


tal with which .to carry on the Lord’s business. 
We cannot make any positive plans to use it. 
So the difference between the helpfulness of 


a regular gift and of an intermittent gift is | 


very great. 
6. When are the pledges to be paid? 

Nearly every one of our present pledges is 
paid in weekly installments. 


If you prefer to | 


pay once a month or once a quarter (and thus | 


pay the aggregate amount that you can give), | 
we can arrange it so. 
Simply tell us which you prefer. We are 


glad to receive monthly, quarterly, semi-an- 
nual or annual pledges. Weekly pledges are 
most convenient for us, for we pay our bills 
every week. 

7. How are Pledges Paid? 

We furnish a package of numbered and dated 
envelopes, in which your 
placed. There is one envelope for each week, 
This is to be put in the offering Sunday morn- 
ing or evening. Or you may send it to the 
financial secretary. 


Even if you make no regular pledge we shall | 


be pleased to have you take a package of en- 


velopes and use them when you like. Then 


pledge may be: 


Our | 


we can give you due credit for your giits, as 
we like to do. 
8. Do We Need More Pledges? 

Yes! We could do more for God’s kingdom 
and help more people if our gifts were in- 
creased. We invite every attendant to give 
something, however small, regularly, for the 
great work of this church for the community. 
The losses caused by death and removal of old 
members must be made up. The growth of 
our church and school make increasing de- 
mands upon us. Likewise the growth of the 
city compels us to extend our service. The 
Washington Street Congregational Church is 
doing a great work for the growing kingdom. 

Everything we have, God gives us. Let us 
be cheerfully generous with him. There are 
enough of us to carry on our work easily, to 
widen its helpfulness, if every member and at- 
tendant helps all he can. (If your circum- 
stances change and you are able to give more 
or less than in previous years, tell the pastor.) 
9. Does the Church Desire Individual or 

Family Pledges? 

We are glad to have every member of the 
church, even if there are two or more from the 
same family, take a package of envelopes and 
use them. (See Question 4 (d). We greatly 
desire that all children who are meimbers of 
*the church be encouraged to take a package of 
envelopes and place therein weekly whatever 
the home can afford. 

10. What are the Regular Expenses of the 

Church? 

The budget, an itemized estimate, is given 
on the next page. We need $136 per week to 
maintain our church home, with its many 
benefits for thousands of people, for one year. 

Note.—If this budget is subscribed you will 
not be called on again this year for the ex- 
penses of our church home. There will be no 
deficits to make up. 

Then follows the printed budget. 


A THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENT 
IN PICTURE AND STORY. 
Especially interesting for study during No- 
vember are these five legends: The stories of 
Beowulf, Siegfried, Roland, Rip Van Winkle 
and Sleepy Hollow. Five of the members 
could prepare themselves on these legends, 
while others could prepare the story of 
Thanksgiving, tableaux from Miles Standish 
with recitation, recitation of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims, and the showing of Thanksgiv- 
ing pictures—the Landing of the Pilgrims, etc. 
—with a talk on the work of their painter, 
Boughton. : , 
The Sunday School workers in the circle 
might present stories that are especially ap- 


propriate in their work, like “The, First 
Thanksgiving,” “An Old-Fashioned Thanks- 
giving,’ “How Patty Gave Thanks, The 


Birds’ Thanksgiving,’ and so on. ; 
The evening could be made very attractive 
by having everything Puritan. The members 
“could be in Puritan dress; some could be In- 
_dians, using the dress worn on the Indian 
evening. ; ; 
The refreshments should be fruit, nuts o1 

* pumpkin pie. 
Two other groups of legends ¢ 
Robin Hood and King Arthur. 


enter around 
The whole 


story ot Robin Hood could be told by one 
member, but different stories may be told by 
different members, and there is an especial ad- 
vantage in having a number take part when 
the circle is made up of boys and girls. 

The story of King Arthur may likewise be 
told by different members, six short stories 
making up the long one. Selections from Ten- 
nyson’s “‘Idylls of the King,’ and Lowell’s 
eo Vision of Sir Launfal” may be recited*or 
read. 

The evening given to these legends may be 
made very interesting by having a forest dec- 
oration and by having members dressed to rep- 
resent Robin Hood and his followers. If King 
Arthur is the story for the evening then the 
members can be dressed as knights, etc. 

All the surroundings should be English, the 
refreshments little cakes and tea, and the mt- 
sic English songs.—Minister’s Social Helper... 


POINTED REMINDERS. 

The Calvary Baptist Church, of Rochester, 
N. Y., gets out a calendar which is filled by 
the pastor with stirring exhortations. After a 
sermon-topic are the words: “Urge your 
friends to attend with you. Young people, be 
loyal ever, as you love your church.” 

An invitation to the rite of baptism is thus 
heartily couched: “All who wish to follow 
Jesus in baptism should sneak to the pastor. 
‘Believe and be baptized.’” After the notice 
of a prayer meeting is this: - 

“Because you love your church and are de- 
votedly interested, attend at Bronson Avenue.” 
After the notice of another prayer meeting is 
this: “For the good of your church and your- 
self, attend at Wilder Street.” These are sam- 
ples of a very helpful variety. 


A DRAWING INVITATION. 

The following card was sent to the editor 
by Rev. H. F. Burgess, of Sunnyside, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Burgess is a wide awake printer 
as well as pastor, and his church advertising 
shows it: 
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-~HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF 
THANKSGIVING. 

First of all, note the meaning of the day. 
The Pilgrim Fathers were believers in God. 
They confidently trusted him for providential 
guidance. When, after a hard struggle, they 
reaped a good crop the spirit of thanksgiving 
took possession of their souls and they nat- 
urally turned their thought to the Giver of 
bounty. 

This spirit of devout thanksgiving found ex- 
pression in divine worship. The prayers, ser- 
mon, hymns of praise and public worship oc- 
cupied several hours, but when these duties 
and happy privileges were over the dignified 
Pilgrims indulged in various kinds of sports 
and enjoyed a meal of the very best quality. 
In a sense, it was a religious meal, but one of 
great joy and delight. Thus was the day 
rounded up with religion and real life. If we 
are to keep in mind the whole day and make 
out of it all that justly belongs to it, we should 
remember the makers of New England. 


Sunday, November 24th, begins the Thanks- 
giving week. A sermon on that day devoted 
to Thanksgiving would be appropriate. Sub- 
jects for such a sermon may be chosen from 
a wide range. We suggest the following: 

Thanksgiving, Luke 12:16-21. 

Ought We Give Thanks? 1 Chron. 29:11-13. 

Thanksgiving, 1 Chron. 18:8, 9. 

This sermon deals with the history of the 
Pilgrim custom, considers personal thanksgiv- 
ing, national thanksgiving and concludes with 
the discussion of the great social problems of 
the day, showing the people that our thanks- 
giving ought not cover over the awful prob- 
lems that seethe and swirl in the body politic. 


Another sermon may be based on Psalm 
103:2, taking up three points, viz.: Thanks- 
giving for Life, for Liberty, for Opportunity. 
Still another may be taken from Ephesians 
5:20. This sermon deals with Thanksgiving in 
the church and is divided as follows: Personal, 
Financial, Social, Spiritual. (These are all 
from the editor’s barrel.) The Homiletic De- 
partment of The Expositor always supplies a 
list of topics for sermons, and if you have 
kept the back numbers of the magazine you 
will find a large variety of subjects, illustra- 
tions and suggestions. 

The pastor may send out a letter or a mes- 
sage to his people at this time. If there is a 
debt on the church building, or the current 
expenses are running behind this is just the 


MY THANKSGIVING OFFERING 


a ON el 3555 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


NOVEMBER 30. 1905. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


sc eee. 


To be brought to the church Sunday, December 3, or sent to Rey. E. A. 


King. 610 Wayne Street. Sandusky, O. 
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time to call in the tithes and the free-will of- 
ferings. The preceding offering envelope is one 
we have used with excellent results. 


One year, after a successful financial cam- 
paign, ending at Thanksgiving time, we mailed 
to all the people a large poster 10x17 inches 
expressing thanks for the splendid response 
of the people. Psalms and hymns of praise 
were printed in full and encouragement was 
expressed in every sentence. Such messages 
to the people are very welcome and they make 
all the people feel that their efforts and strug- 
gles are worth while. 

Where the social arrangements in the church 
permit, a social for strangers and young people 
away from home may be held in the church 
parlors. Mince pie, doughnuts, pumpkin pie, 
coffee, nuts etc., with stories and music, help 
to make the evening delightful and are con- 
ducive to social enjoyment. In this way many 
a young person, otherwise homesick and lone- 
some, is saved from the city’s temptations and 
made to feel cordial towards the church. 

The pastor can make himself useful and 
other people happy by suggesting to members 
of his congregation that they invite homeless 
teachers, clerks and young business men, as 
well as elderly people, to Thanksgiving dinner. 
The pastor himself and his good wife need 
not be hinting around for invitations cut to 
somebody else’s home for a turkey dinner. 

One of the pleasantest Thanksgivings we ever 
spent was the year that the pastor’s wife con- 
ceived the idea of inviting all the homeless old 
people and maiden ladies living alone to the 
parsonage for a turkey dinner. Of course, the 
town was a small one, the parish was small 
and the guests not more than ten in number. 
In a city church this would be quite out of the 
question. 

One large church here, through its Brother- 
hood, last year gave a banquet to all the home- 
less men of the city. - All such things make 
Thanksgiving glorious and service of this kind 
rendered in the name of Christ makes the 
church more real to a number of people, and 
does the people who minister more good than 
a sumptuous turkey diner in the seclusion of 
home. ; 


MESSAGES FROM SILENT MEMBERS. 
At the weekly prayer meeting recently at the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church of New York, 
the pastor said that he was always troubled by 
the number of silent ones in every prayer 
meeting, who doubtless had as good ideas on 
the subject of the meeting as any, if they could | 
only be led to express them. | 
With this in mind he said he resolved to | 
write to twenty of these silent ones, requesting | 
from each a written thought on the subject of | 
the evening. Eighteen had responded, and the 
hour was taken up by the reading of these | 
thoughts. No names were given, and those 
present were asked to guess which were writ- | 
ten by men and which by women. | 
The remark of one present was, “The 
thoughts were fine, just as helpful as if spoken |} 
and I think more so.’—Exchange. | 


A PRAYER MEETING SUGGESTION. 
Topic: The Divine Worker. 
Scripture: Phil. 1:6. 
~ Plan for the Meeting: A good introduction 
by the leader would be to describe Paul’s con- 
dition at the time of writing this letter, and in 
a few words to give a sketch of the contents 
of the epistle. Then, having beforehand made 
arrangements for different speakers, introduce 
the following points, in each case leaving room 
for remarks from others present: 
The character of the worker. 
The resources and power of the worker. 
The plan and wisdom of the worker. 
The method of the worker. 
The beginning of the work. 
The “judging” of the result. 
Our co-operation in the work. 
The certainty of ultimate victory. 
. Interest in each other and intercession 
for all. 


There is abundant room for personal experi- 
ence in handling this theme. Whenever pos- 
sible, turn the meeting into such personal chan- 
nels.—Christian Endeavor World. 
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ONE WAY TO SECURE INFORMATION. 
We find the following blank of inquiry on 


the calendar of the Central Baptist Church, 
_ Syracuse, N. Y. It is similar to some that have 


been printed in The Expositor, but for some 
reasons this seems an improvement: 


The Person Whose Name Appears Below 


> Interested in becoming a 
Christian. 
+ 


» a Christian but has no 
‘Church Home. 


{2 


IIs Til and should be visited. 


7 Ghte 
should 


= 
Eas moved 


and 


recently 


* in trouble and should be 
‘visited. e 
‘ight be secured as a Bible 
School Scholar. 


|—— 


| neighborhood 
| be visited. 


Is a stranger and would like | 
to become acquainted. 


GIVING THE PEOPLE A CHANCE TO 


EXPRESS THEMSELVES. 

The following is printed on a church calen- 
dar that has come to our hands and is a most 
excellent device to induce timid people to make 
their wants known: 

Invitation To All Our Attendants, friends 
and others interested. Please sign one of 
the following forms, drawing lines across 
the ones you do not use. Place it in the 
offering at any service or mail the slip to 
the Pastor: 

1. I desire to unite with this church on 
confession of faith. 

2. I am interested in uniting with this 
church and would be pleased to confer 
with you on the subject soon. 

3. I am already a member of a church 
elsewhere, but I will send for my letter at 
ence so that I may unite with the church 
at the next communion. 


GOOD FOR YOUR CHURCH PAPER OR 
CALENDAR, 

The following song would perhaps prove 
suggestive if printed on some of the church 
literature. Let us hope it may become as fa- 
mous as the couplet: 


“What kind of a church would this church be, 
If every inember were just like me?” 
When The Offering is Taken I’ll be There. 
(Dedicated to Dr. J. B. Gambrell.) 
By Bessie Farmer Davis. 
(With apologies to the author of “When the 
Roll is Called Up Yonder.”) 
At our Sunday morning service, when we’ve 
sung a hymn or two, 
And have had a Scripture 
prayer; 
And they take the morning offering—as each 
Sabbath day they do, 
For our weekly church expenses, 
there. 


reading and a 


Vl 


be 


When the offering is taken, 

When the offering is taken, 

When the offering is taken, 

When the offering is taken, 
Til be there. 


Chorus: 


When I hear a talk on missions, and most 
earnestly am told se 
Of the heathen, for whose souls 
should care, 
When the choir is softly singing, “Take my 
silver and my gold,” 
And the offering is taken, I'll be there. 


we all 


If with talk on education, once again my heart 
they touch, 
And my part in that great work I long to 
hear; 
So I try to give them something, even if it 
isn’t very much— 
When the offering is taken I'll be there. 


O, it is a precious privilege to. be allowed to 
give 
To our Master’s work, a joy beyond com- 
pare; 
So whenever God permits me, just so long as 
I shall live, 
When the offering is taken, I’ll be there. 


Prohibition. 
I’m a prohibitionist through and through, 
As the woes and crimes of this world I view; 
I pity its sad condition. 
The fountain of wrong I’d forever dry, 
To stop the flow I’d stop the supply; 
And this is prohibition! 


CONSERVE THE CHILD. 


It would be a dreadful calamity to continue 
to waste and destroy the resources of the na- 
tion as until a few years ago we were wasting 
and destroying them, as we still in certain re- 
spects continue to waste and destroy them. But 
it would be an even worse calamity, because 
irremediable, if we wasted and destroyed the 
manhood and womanhood of the nation. And 
the only way permanently to conserve the man- 
hood and womanhood is to conserve the child- 
hood.—Theodore Roosevelt, Carnegie Hall, Oct. 
26, 


THE SOCIABLE CHURCH. 

The First Methodist Church of Menominee, 
Michigan, has issued an attractive letter which 
it sends to strangers inviting them to attend 
services. The letter head carries a half-tone 
of the church and a stanza of one of the old 
hymns, viz.: 

“Safely through another week, 
God has brought us on our way; 
Let us now a blessing seek, 
Waiting in his courts today.” 

The letters are signed by the pastor and 
placed in an envelope which bears in the place 
of a “return notice” the following words: 

“The Sociable Church” 
Cor. Carpenter St. and Ogden Ave. 
Menominee, Mich. 

This letter is taken to hotels and addressed 
with the names of the over-the-Sabbath guests. 
This plan could be worked anywhere. It 
should, however, be really true that the church 
is a sociable one before the invitations are 
distributed. 


HOW TO SECURE A CLERICAL FUND. 

Three years ago or more something was said 
in these columns about a “Clerical Fund.” In 
view of the fact that the plan has succeeded 
for several years and has been of great service 
to the pastor we refer to it once more. 

Every pastor needs money for postage, sta- 
tionery, the purchase of tracts and for purposes 
of advertising. It is not desirable to constantly 
ask the trustees for such funds. The pastor 
ought not to pay for such things out of his 
own pocket. 

If the plan has not been tried at all the pas- 
tor may send out to his people a frank letter 
stating the exact needs and enclosing an en- 
velope for offerings. He should make it clear 
that no one is obliged to give and no stated 
amount is requested, but let him impress upon 
everyone that some offering is expected. Five 
cent, ten cent and twenty-five cent offerings 
from many people would provide all the money 
he would need.- There are some who will give 
dollars and even a few who will gladly con- 
tribute five or ten dollars each. 

The following envelope is being used this 
year with us: 


THE CLERICAL FUN 


D FOR 1912. 


EK desire, this coming season, to accomplish a great deal 

for Christ and His Church.» It will be necessary to ad- 
vertise the church, to send out many letters, to use tracts, 
ele. All this will cost money, but it is @ good investment. 
lease put your gift (any amount) in this enyclope and hand 
or send to Rev. BK. A. Kine, 4 South Sixth Street, North 
Yakima, Washington. 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
If the church itself provides a fund for this 
work, or the trustees employ a clerk or stenos- 
rapher, of course the pastor need not spend 
any of this fund for such help, but devote it 
entirely to such work as suggested above. 
There are, however, thousands of small church- 
es where the pastor may just as well as not 
have something of this kind to work with. We 
should be very glad to receive word from any 


pastor who has tried this plan. Tell us how 
it works. ——— 
CHURCH FEDERATION FOR SERVICE. 

In Columbus, Ohio, there is a real attempt 
being made to unite churches in a Federal 
Council for practical service. It removes the 
friction and the competition. The objects of 
the council are set forth as follows: 

“To unite all the churches and religious so- 
cieties of the city in philanthropic and welfare 
work. 

“To co-operate with and support all wise and 
worthy voluntary associations and institutions 
whose purposes are philanthropic and to se- 
cure the co-ordination of such as may be use- 
fully brought together. 

“To furnish a means of communication be- 
tween the churches and the public charitable 
and correctional institutions. 

“To study the social and industrial condi- 
tions of the city with a view to remedying the 
evils of poverty, sickness, vice and crime, and 
removing the causes thereof. 

“To keep the churches and the community 
informed with respect to social conditions and 
needs, and to guide and invigorate public- opin- 
ion in dealing with them.” 

The council itself is made up of the pastors 
of each church, and two lay delegates, a man 
and a woman. No creed or confession of faith 
is set forth, but a motto is used. It is this: 
“The union of all who love in the service of all 
who suffer.”’ Something of the kind might be 
done in countless numbers of towns and cities. 


MEMBERSHIP SOUVENIRS. 

The following illustration speaks for itself. 
It is a cardboard folder printed in white and 
gold. On the back page is a blank for name 
of candidate for church membership, watch- 
word by pastor and name of church. When 
open there are found illuminated Scripture 
passages and seven “Helpful Rules” for the 
living of the Christian life. It is suitable for 
any denomination and costs very little. Write 
to Rev. Salem D. Towne, Boston, for par- 
ticulars. : 


: Heb, 10:7. 

¢ ( za we ut Rejoice that your 

ees ames are written in 
Heaven. Luke 10:20. 


E that overcometh shall be ~ 
arrayed in white garments, 
and I will in no wise blot 
his name out of the Book of Life, 
and I will confess his name before 
shy Father, and before his angelsNi- 


me 


Rev. 3: Sipe 


THE PASTOR AND THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
_ An earnest reader has asked how a pastor can 
- interest his young -people, especially boys, so as 
to hold them in the church, during and past the 
age of sixteen. 

This is one of the hardest problems a pastor has 
to solve, and unless he has the hearty support 
of parents it is a desperate situation. Almost 
every church these days faces the same question 
_and there is no secret method that will do the 

work, There are, however, a few facts and 
principles that underlie any method undertaken. 
_ 1. The pastor must interest himself personally 
in the young people and devote-time to them. The 
_ parsonage should become a welcome center for 
the young folks, or if the pastor’s study is at the 
church, the young folks should always feel free 
to call. 

For example, we have been having the church 
societies hold their first meetings of the season 
here at the pastor's home. Two Christian En- 
deavor societies, the Sunday School teachers, the 
Young Ladies’ Club and the Brotherhood. This 
is one of the ways of showing a friendly, prac- 
- tical interest. 

_ 2. The pastor must choose between his young 
people and other things. Doubtless it will mean 
-.sacrifice on his part, but it will pay in the long 
run. We heard this summer of an elderly pas- 
tor, supposed to be too old to interest boys, who 

took a bunch of them out into the woods on a 

cold day, built a big fire, cooked a lunch and 
tramped home again. On Sunday morning those 
boys were on the front seat at church! 

3. Rev. E. A. Harris, of Hood River, Oregon, 
has been doing good work in winning his young 
people. When he became pastor two years ago 
the young people of this church supported a 
club room down town, separate from the church. 

He has just completed a fine new church build- 
ing in which are social rooms, including gym- 
nasium, and the club will move in. They bring 
their billiard table along with them! He is grad- 
ually winning the boys and young men. 

4. Rev. Mr. Anderson, of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Boston, has written a 
splendid book on “Successful Boys’ Clubs,” that 
will solve the problem for many a pastor. : 

The very latest thing in the way of help is 
Forbush’s “The Coming Generation,” published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.50. His 
echapter on “The Art of Being a Godparent,” 
is applicable here. Another is “The Church Liv- 
ing With Its Children.” 

Eugene Foster has a fine book on “The Boy 
and the Church,” published by the Sunday School 

Times Co., Philadelphia, 75 cents. Forbush’s 
“Church Work With Boys” is now published by 


self seriously to the solution of the problem 
will find real help in these books. 

5. We have said nothing about psychology and 
pedagogy. It is to be assumed that every pastor 
today knows something about the subject. We 
have a large collection of books on the subject, 
but for practical use “Studies in Adolescent Boy- 
hood,” by H. M. Burr, published by the Seminary 
Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass., is most use- 
ful. There are right times to undertake work 
with youth and every Christian worker should 
know the times and seasons. 

We have found a partial solution of the prob- 
lems of young people’s meetings. Prayer meet- 
ings that are dominated by adult ideas are not 
attractive to boys and girls of high school age. 
We have divided our young people’s society into 
two, one for the older and the other for the 
younger ones and we find the younger young 
people taking hold and becoming interested. 
This grading according to age very often is all 
that is needed to bring success out of defeat. 

6. Young people are social beings and the 
church should become an -interesting place for 
them. Monthly socials should be held wherever 
possible but they should be graded socials suited 
to the needs, tastes and desires of the different 
classes. 

7. Perhaps one of the best ways after all is 
to have the men of the church interested in the 
boys and young men of the parish. A Brother- 
hood could do no better thing than to invite all 
the boys to a banquet some evening at the church 
and provide a program for them. 

Our Brotherhood once did this and sent letters 
to ten boys who joined the church telling them 


of the importance of the manly thing they had ~ 


done. Some wise man once said, “If you want 
to keep the sixteen-year-old boys from leaving 
the Sunday School build a wall of men around 
the school.” That is about it. If the men of 
a church do not take an interest in the church 
how can we expect the boys to do so? A wise 
pastor will not forget to try-to interest his boys 
through the men of his church, 

8. In attempting to answer the question we 
have not undertaken to do so in detail but to 
make suggestions from which the wise pastor 
may take the help he needs. 

A GOOD PLEDGE CARD. 

Occasionally do we se a pledge card with the 
large amounts printed first. Usually such cards 
begin at the top left hand column with weekly 
pledges of ten cents. These small figures are the 
first seen and first checked. Reverse the order, 
and strange as it may seem, the amounts of 
weekly pledges increase. This card is used by 
the Episcopal Church, North Yakima: 


Name 


$2.00 


the Pilgrim Press, Boston, at 50 cents, and gs5.00 
Fiske’s “Boy Life and Self-Government,” may be 4.75 For the support of St. Michael's Parish I will RAG 
had of the Wee Mile iG A. Press, New York, 4.50 contribule weekly the amount checked in GY POSUE 1.50 
for $1.00. 4.25 column. It is understood that this pledge remains Pes 
Dr. P. E. Powell has solved the problem for a ** in force until I notify the Treasurer to cancel it : 
great many pastors by his socicty “The Knights 4 OOM ee rer ciliceases 1.00 
of the Holy Grail.” Jennings & Graham, Cincin- 3.75 (ee eee ae ihe 
nati, publish the book. We still think a great 3.50 ego hiss Gd Say katie a 
deal of Amos R. Wells’ “The Young People’s 3.25 n beg ae pe ae ee i 
. a 4 é é 
Pastor;” it tells how many pastors have dealt 39 In place of the above I will pay th 
’ successfully with the young people’s problem. Se onthiy: 35 
_ s! y. Me es Pky 8 
James M. Farrar, D. D., has given his ex: | eee enail iy denne eee 
i i é i j Mon, I 
perience in a book, ‘A Junior Congrega ae aa 
Wagnalls (Cos. New York. 2.25 $ quarterly. ) 


published by Funk & I 
Any pastor who earnestly wishes to apply him- a 


SUGGESTIONS TO FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEES. 

1. The first thing necessary is to secure a 
complete list of all persons who should subscribe 
something. Do not slight the poor, nor forget 
the women, nor such young persons as are earn- 
ing money. No members of the family should be 
slighted, not even the children. 

2. As nearly as possible, learn what amount 
each person on the list would be able to con- 
tribute, and apportion the entire amount to be 
raised among the various individuals. If the 
committee cannot apportion it, they will not be 
likely to raise it. In going to the various par- 
ties it will be found necessary occasionally to in- 
crease or diminish the amount, but it will serve 
as a very excellent gauge. 

3. Much caution must be exercised to prevent 
penurious persons from escaping by subscribing 
some trifling and insufficient amount. It might be 
better to leave such persons until the last, rather 
than have the subscriptions of others decreased 
because of the niggardliness of such individuals. 
The cause would really succeed better without 
them, than with them, if the rest of the congre- 
gation could only see it in that light. 

4. Always regard with suspicion all hints, in- 
sinuations, and offers of liberal help upon un- 
certain conditions, but which cannot be reduced 
to a bona-fide subscription. 

5. If the subscription is started with the un- 
derstanding that a certain amount is to be raised, 
or the subscription is to become null and void, 
there may be some, who, in a moment of zeal or 
personal pride, will pledge more than they sub- 
sequently think best, and then openly, or secretely, 
exert themselves to defeat the success of the 
effort. Much patience and prudence are needed 
in dealing with suth individuals. 

6. The subscription book should specify when 
the several sums pledged shall be due and pay- 
able, and it is generally wise to have them 
divided into installments to accommodate the ma- 
turing liabilities of the trustees or building com- 
mittee growing out of the contract. People in 
ordinary circumstances can pay a subscription in 
three or four payments, several wéeks or months 
apart, easier than they can pay the whole at 
once. And, if the subscribers understand that 
these payments are arranged to accommodate the 
obligations of the trustees to the builder, they 
will be much more likely to pay promptly. 

7. As the securing of funds for liquidating a 
debt or carrying forward a new enterprise, is 
only a means to an end, viz: that the church 
may become more efficient in saving souls and 
render men better, be very careful what means 
you use to secure the subscriptions. 

Do not quicken such passions as the gospel of 
Christ is designed to allay. Do not appeal to 
pride, vain glory, selfishness, or a spirit of emula- 
tion, and leave the religious affections unawak- 
ened, or but partially enlisted in this great work. 
Touch the main-spring appointed of God to move 
the soul in the performance of duty in this mat- 
ter. Place the main reliance on the main motive 
—the heart. Let your appeals be such that each 
subscriber shall be rendered better in propor- 
tion as you enable him to see his duty, and in- 
duce him to contribute from scriptural motives 
and religious principles. 

8. Frequent reports should be publicly made to 
the congregation. As all who contribute are 


sure to become more interested in the success of #) 
the undertaking, they will always be anxious to 
learn what progress the committee is making. 
The report of the committee, with the names of 
subscribers and amounts pledged, may be read 
each Sabbath by the pastor, when making the 
various announcements for the week, or printed 
reports may be distributed through the congrega- 
tion. 

Every member of the congregation is a part- 
ner in the business, and should be kept informed 
in regard to all that is being done bv the com- 
mittee. It is a great mistake to keep the sub- 
scriptions secret, or fail to report how the money 
is distributed. Fair, open-handed dealing is by 
far the best both for the success of the under- 
taking and the protection of the committee.—Syl- 
vanus Stall. 


THE NEW “TOGETHER” MOVEMENT. 

For the first time there is a real “Together” 
movement which includes most of the Christian 
denominations of the country. A little more than 
a year ago the “Home Missions Council,” rep- 
resenting 22 of the leading denominations at 
work in America, met in their annual meeting. 

Some one proposed that a delegation of de- 
nominational secretaries representing National 
Home Missionary Societies together make a tour 
of the country, studying first the neglected fields 
in this great land of ours, and studying second 
the over churched communities. 

The tour—one of the greatest ever undertaken 


in America—has just recently been completed. 


Out of it has come a new “together’ spirit among 
the denominations. For the first time the differ- 
ent denominational superintendents are meeting 
together, planning together and praying together. 
No one can attend one of the meetings without 
feeling that a new day has come for Christian 
work. 


The information gathered will prepare for the 
celebration of Home Missions Week, November 
17 to 24. It will be one of the greatest church 
celebrations America has ever known. 

A roll of Home Mission charts has been sent 
to every pastor. They should be displayed in 
every church and in every town and city the 
churches should come together for a week of 
Home Mission study. If plans have not already 
been made in your community it is not too late 
yet. Arrange a program for every evening in 
the week of November 17 to 24, and get all the 
people together, meeting in the different church 
buildings, 


Sermon ‘Topics 
REV. G. R. MERRILL, DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
Maxims From the Street. — 

The Cynic’s Maxim, “Blessed are they that ex- 
pect nothing, for they shall-not be disappointed.” 
_ The Time-server’s Maxim, “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush.’ Bred 
_ The Infidel’s Maxim, “No matter what we be- 
lieve, if we are sincere.” 

The Worldling’s Maxim, “Be good and you will 
be lonesome.” 

The Deist’s Maxim, “The light of nature is 
a sufficient guide for humanity.” 
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BOOK LIST. 

One or more books of value to the pastor 
will be mentioned here each month. Only 
those requested will be considered. 

“The Redemption of the City,” by Charles H. 
Sears, published by the Griffith & Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia. Slate color cloth, pp. 256, cloth, 50 
cents, paper, 35 cents. 

This book is designed for mission study class- 
room use. It is one of the very best presenta- 
tion of the forces that are at work for the re- 
demption of the city that we have seen. It con- 
tains eight chapters and a useful index, and is 
full of diagrams. It is a book that should go 
with Dr. Strong’s “Our Country.” 

“The Spirit of Social Work,’ by Edward T. 
Devine, published by the Charities Publication 
committee, New York (1912). Brown cloth, pp. 
231, $1.00. 

This book consists of nine addresses by one 
of the best and greatest social workers of the 
day. Any pastor who wishes to know the real 
spirit of the modern social worker today should 
read this book—E. A. King. 


Let Thanksgiving be Real. 
The best thanksgiving is a happy heart. 
Blossoms mean nothing on a dead stick. Once 


‘when the Czar visited Paris, the ingenious 


ye 


French, it being winter, fastened to the bare 
boughs of the trees innumerable paper flow- 
ers, very pretty as a spectacle, but very un- 
worthy as a symbol, since they were false. 
Our praise will be quite valueless unless it is 
rooted in the daily life. 


A NEW IDEA 


The Road to Permanent Prosperity Shortened 


Insure your Investment against loss by placing 
it in five rapidly growing young cities, in five 
different states of the Pacific Northwest. | You 
divide your risk and multiply your profit 
by five. 

You may make your own selection of towns 
from seventeen of our birthright cities. 

Eleven of our cities are on the newest and 
shortest railroad between Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast. Six are on the new Harriman and Hill 
lines, in that splendid new Empire Central Oregon. 
The prosperity and population of this new territory 
will be increased so enormously by the opening of 
the Panama Canal in 1915 as to surpass anything 
in the history of this country. 

We sell you five lots, or less, in one contract, 
on the easy monthly payment plan. We give you 
five years to complete your payments. No taxes. 
No interest. Life insurance clause protects your 
heirs. Write today for free booklet ‘‘ Five-Fold 
Foresight.’’ 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 


Third and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Onl 


i ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


INCREASE Your 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Send for Bausman’s 1913 Calendar and Greeting Samples 


PRINTING 


for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using our 
L Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards for 

almost every occasion in church and Sunday Schoo] 
werk, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastoz's holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today- 


TheWOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., 0sacGE, lowa 


were! 


CHURCH MONEY 


Is being raised in large amounts by 
churches which ship to us all their 


OLD NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES, OR WASTE PAPER 


Thisisa splendid plan to raise church money 
or pay off a church debt; and it is the long- 
sought ‘‘something out of nothing”’ plan, as 
the material is usually thrown away. g 


Write us at once for information and prices 


THE WESTERN PAPER STOCK CO. 
1452-60 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 


Collecting a mile of penzies is a novel and successful way of 
increasing a church fund. Our device for holding one foot of 
pennies (16) tells its own story. Write for samples and prices 


‘HARRISON PRINTING & ADV CO, 


UNION CITY, INDIANA 


PREPARING FOR THE REVIVAL OR - 
SPECIAL SERVICES. : 

The Revival or Special Service for renewing 
spiritual life of old and and inducing others to 
follow Christ, is too often the result of chance 
‘or circumstance. : 

After Christmas festivities is usually consid- 
ered the time to begin thinking about these 
meetings, or about securing an evangelist. 

It receives about as much attention or fore- 
thought from the members as does the annual 
picnic, and I fear not as much enthusiasm. 

This results in these meetings being forced 
into the activities of the church instead of 
coming into them naturally. The work of the 
church during the whole year might very well 
center about, or be arranged with reference 
to this work. Unless it is, the churches will 
continue to lose membership. 

If you have not done so, begin planning now. 
Call all the officials of all societies together, 
and get them to unite ona plan. Consult them 
as to the wisdom of calling an evangelist. 
They may prefer to do the work themselves— 
‘the pastor making the addresses or exposi- 
tions. 

The recent Methodist General Conference 

advised strongly that the pastor should do his 
own evangelistic work, and the Methodist pub- 
lishing house has ordered an edition of “THE 
PASTOR HIS OWN EVANGELIST.” 
_ This book is almost a necessity to the pastor 
- who does this special work in his church. The 
methods in this book for producing and secur- 
ing results are worth the price alone. 

But in addition to the Methods the book’ 
contains more material, Texts, Themes, Illus- 
trations, etc., than any two books ever pub- 
lished on this subject. The introductory chap- 
ter is by Chas. L. Goodell, who receives up- 
wards of 200 members each year as the result 
of revival services which he conducts in his 
New York City church. 

Several years ago with the help of men like 
Conwell, Chapman, Pierson, I selected “One 
Hundred Revival Sermons.” They are from 
mighty preachers of all ages, Chrysostom, Jus- 
tin Martyr, Savonarola, Luther and down to 
D. L. Moody and Chapman. After reading 
one of Savonarola’s fiery appeals, a pastor is 
encouraged to warn and entreat as did the 
famous Florentine. 

: If I knew of two better helps to the pastor 
in conducting his own special services I would 
recommend them. 


F. M. Barton, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1. Send me “The Pastor His Own Evangel- 
ist,” or “100 Revival Sermons,” and I will re- 
mit $2 within 10 days of receipt of same. 

2. Send both books and I will remit $4 with- 
in 10 days. Or send both books for $1 en- 
closed and I agree to remit $1 per month for 
4 months. 

3. Send The Expositor one year, and one 
book for $1 and $1 per month for 4 months. 

Or send The Expositor one year, and both 
books for $1 enclosed, and $1 per month for 
6 months. 


Name 


Wenomination so. ......%...0 ee 


ONE HUNDRED PRAYER MEETING 
TALKS AND PLANS. 


Dear Sir: 

“The prayer meeting is the pulse of the 
church.” How is YOUR prayer meeting? 
Here is the doctor! I will publish the third 
edition, November 1st, “One Hundred Prayer 
Meeting Talks and Plans with 1,000 Thoughts 
and Illustrations.” 

The 544 pages of the book contains 1, Bible 
Passages; 2, Outlines; 3, Thoughts on the 
Theme; 4, Illustrations; 5, Plans and Sugges- 
tions which have been used successfully in re- 
storing health to sick prayer meetings. 

This 544 page book sells at $2.50 postpaid 
and is a companion volume to my “Pastor His 
Own Evangelist,” of which over 5,000 copies 
have been sold. 


We can save time and money by printing 
3,000 instead of 1,500 copies. DO YOU 
WANT TO SAVE 50 cents by signing the ad- 
vance order blank below, thereby securing this 
$2.50 book for $2.00? You would have will- 
ingly paid me $3.00 for this book had I made it 
in two volumes—a year’s talk in each volume. 

If you wish to pay at the same time for The 
Expositor (“The best preacher’s magazine pub- 
lished.”—J. Wilbur Chapman) sign blank No. 
2 and get it for $1.50. Many preachers have 
said it was worth $3.00. 

Sincerely, 
F. M. BARTON. 
Not Good After November ist. Sign It Now. 


SAVE 50 CENTS. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
707-711 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1. Send me, when published, “One Hundred 
Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans.” I will re- 
mit $2.00 for it or return the book 10 days 
after receiving same. 


SAVE $1.00. 


2. Continue The Expositor (Now $2.00) one 
year and “One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks 
and Plans” when published. . I will remit $3.50 
within 10 days of receipt of the book. 


Nish gl). ©: eice, Teale. Tea liew bags! ketene hes, 


" 


least affected his religion. 


»at the end of its vista, 


_ ates, 


strongest guiding factors 


~ RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


_. PERSONAL, 

The Rev. David Smith, B.D., of Londonderry, 
Ireland, delivered a course of six lectures in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Ridge avenue 
Northside, Pittsburgh, September 23-28. His gen- 
eral theme was “The Historic Jesus.” 

* 


A while ago “Who’s Who in America” foun 
that of 9,643 business men who had made nota bis 
success in business 6,711 were college gradu- 
‘ This is a conclusive answer as to the 
practical side of college education, 

* * 


Rev. R. S. Holmes, formerly editor of ‘The 
Westminster and afterward corresponding ed- 
itor of The Continent, recently died suddenly. 

* 


William Whiting Borden, of Chicago, whose 
share of his father’s estate is reported at $5,- 
000,0000, will become a foreign missionary at 
Kansu, China, when his studies are completed. 
He was recentiy ordained by the China Inland 
Missionary Society. Mr. Borden was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1909 and from the 
Seminary last spring. He will spend two years in 
ay in England and Egypt before going to 

ina. 


* * 


Rev. J. Brownlee Voorhees, of the American 
Reformed Church, becomes pastor of the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, as successor to Rey. Joseph Twichell, 
the veteran pastor who in forty years of service 


* 


_is said never to have let a boy out of his parish ‘‘go wrong.’’ 
* * * 


Dr. John Grant Newman, late president of 
Western College for Women, Oxford, O., be- 


‘comes the pastor of the Chambers-Wylie Church, 


Philadelphia. 
%* * 


Rev. Henry Wallace, of the United Presby- 
terian Church, quit preaching thirty years ago 
at the age of 44 because of an attack of tuber- 
culosis. He went to farming and lived so 
wholesomely that he got well and farmed so 
wisely that he got rich. Fifteen years ago he 
established in Des Moines a weekly paper named 
Wallace’s Farmer and began to put into it the 
practical common sense that he learned in his 
farming and the uncommon fear of God which 
he had first learned in the parental Scotch 
home in western Pennsylvania. His editorials 
soon became an authority on every workaday 
question of agriculture and also on every work- 
aday question of righteousness. Rapidly has he 
grown in the love and appreciation of his lowa 
neighbors until now men call him the most be- 
loved citizen of Iowa. He was _one of the 
in President Roose- 
velt’s Country Life Commission, and is now presi- 
dent of the National Conservation Congress. The 
great success which has come has not in the 
He sits in councils 
of national scope, but he does not forget the 
United Presbyterian Synod of Iowa. The synod 
is publishing an earnest little pamphlet which 
Mr. Wallace has prepared as chairman of one of 
its committees—a plea for the establishment of 
family worship in Christian homes.—The Con- 


tinent. 


* * 


President George A. Gates, of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., has resigned. He met with a 
disabling railroad. accident a few months ago. 

% % % 


% 


An American, Walter B. Griffin, of Chicago, 
won the prize of $8,500 over a hundred competi- 
tors for plans for a new city—the capital of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The. icity- is 0 
stand midway between Melbourne and Sydney, 
about seventy-five miles from the sea. _ Uhe 
Molonglo River, a small stream, is to be utilized 
to furnish lagoons, adding to the beauty of the 
scheme, and the important avenues are_ SO 
planned that each has a beautiful mountain view 
while Mt. Bimberi, one 
of the Australian giant mountains, can be seen 


& 
{from all parts of the site. 


General William Booth’s eldest daughter, Mrs, 
Catherine Booth-Clibbon, (known as LaMara- 


chale), will come to the United States soon. 


Albany R. Smith, son of the evangelist, Gipsy 
Smith, will enter Crozier miteolowicnl Saminany 
this fall to prepare himself for the ministry. 
Mr. Smith is himself a successful evangelist, 
both as speaker and singer. During the past 
season he was with Herbert Booth, son of the 
late General Booth, of the Salvation Army. He 
has been engaged in tent work this summer un- 
der the Indiana Evangelical Conference.—The 
Continent, 

* 


% % 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Bible Society.—The total issues of the 
American Bible Society in the last year were 
3,629,201, of which 430,098 were Bibles, 670,728 
Testaments and 2,590,375 parts of the Bible such 
as the Acts or Matthew. The American Bible 
Society has been operating 96 years and has is- 
sued 94,219,105 -volumes. The total issues for 
the 96th year are 459,479 more volumes than in 
the 95th and are about twice as large as they 
were for 1906. 

Translation of the Bible into various tongues 
of the Philippine Islands is one of the recent 
achievements of the society. A New Testament ~ 
in Ibanag has been completed and the society 
has co-operated with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in revising the Tagalog New Tes- 
tament. The Old Testament has been brought 
out in Panayan and the Pentateuch in Cebuan 
and Pampangan. A New Testament in Kurdish 
is being issued, too. The Scriptures in Siamese 
are being revised, as is also the Zulu version in 
Africa. The circulation in China has increased. 
This is the more remarkable considering the ex- 
traordinary hindrances there have been—plague, 
famine and revolution occurring all in one year. 
The society is now publishing the Bible or parts 
of it, in 554 languages and dialects. The budget 
is over $800,000 for this year. 

* * * 


In New York City, during a single year, the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice seized 63,139 
pounds of obscene books, 836,096 obscene pic- 
tures, 1,577,441 circulars, songs, etc., and ar- 
rested over 200 persons engaged therein. They 
also seized the names and addresses of over a 
million persons to whom this stuff was being 


mailed, 


* * 


eliminated Gifford Pinchot 


* 


The issue which 


from the public service, and eventually led to 


the resignation of Richard A. Ballinger from the 
office of Secretary of the Interior, was settled in 
accordance with Mr. Pinchot’s views lately, 
when Mr. Fisher, Mr. Ballinger’s. successor 
in the Cabinet, gave out a decision that the so- 
called “Cunningham claims” to coal lands (in 
Alaska had been illegally filed, and that there- 
fore they are void. There was a wide-spread 
suspicion that the thirty-three patentees, among 
whom were J. G. Cunningham and Clarence Cun- 
ningham, were the instruments of a powerful 
group of financiers, known as the Morgan-Cun- 
ningham syndicate, who, through the connivance 
of Mr. Ballinger, bad contrived to obtain con- 
trol of coal deposits valued at many millions of 
dollars which properly’ belonged to the nation. 
—Christian Register. 


* * * 


In the early part of September the London 
Times, published its 40,000th number. On Jan. 
1, 1785, the first John Walter issued from a 
small building in Blackfiars a little newspaper 
called the Daily Universal Register, On March 
18, 1788, the paper appeared under its present 
name. It still comes forth from a building—en- 
larged and reconstructed-—on the same ~ spot 
where it was started. 

%* * * 

Indian Schools.—It will be remembered that 
Robert G. Valentine, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, prohibited teachers in Government schools 
from wearing any distinctive religious garb 
while engaged in their school duties. Secretary 
Fisher, of the Department of the Interior, re- 
voked the Commissioner’s order, The order ap- 


plied to the fifty-one nuns who were employed 
in the Indian Catholic schools which were taken 
over by the government, 


On protest, the matter was brought before 
the President, who approved the action of the 
Secretary of the Interior. . 

The last act of the drama is the resignation 
of Commissioner Valentine. 


' Warning has been sent to Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico. a city with a population of 150,000, that it is 
to be destroyed by a volcano. 

The warning is given by the Mexican govern- 
ment through the seismographic branch of the 
national observatory at Mexico City. 

The 340 earthquakes which have shaken 
Guadalajara in the past three months, show 
that the city is built on the crater of a slum- 
bering volcano. 

Increasing temperature, sulphurous fumes 
escaping from fissures torn in the city streets by 
the quakes. and the bursting out of several hot 
springs led to the investigation, which showed 
that 300 feet beneath the surface of the earth 
there is a seething crater whose last eruption 
was about 1,800 years ago. 

The men from the observatory cannot state 
when the eruption will take place. but they be- 
lieve it will be within a year and urge that the 
city be vacated. 

Government papers have been removed from 
the palace to Mexico City for safety. This is 
the first time in history that a city has been 


warned of danger from a volcano.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


* * * 

United States Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Cabell reports that the American people 
are drinking more whisky and rum and less beer. 
and that the consumption of cigarettes is grow- 
ing on an enormous scale. There were nearly 
eleven and a quarter trillion cigarettes smoked 
in the United States last year. There are 263,- 
786,000 gallons of whisky stored in warehouses. 
The production of these intoxicants last year 
ran up to 188,000.000 gallons, or 30,000,000 more 
than in the preceding year. 

* * 


Postmaster General Hitchcock says that the 
new law prohibiting the delivery of mail on 
Sundays will have no serious effect on the 
handling of important mail matter. Holders of 
lock boxes at first and second class post offices 
will have access to them as usual, although no 
mail deliveries will be made by carriers in the 
street or at post office windows. Mail for hotel 
guests and newspapers will be delivered to them 
through their lock boxes by a simple arrange- 
ment of having that mail sorted on the railway 
mail cars before it reaches its destination. Such 
mail will be regarded as “transit matter,” and 
will be distributed immediately on its arrival 
thus practically insuring a speedier delivery to 
the adresses than heretofore. This distribution 
will require a minimum of Sunday work, and the 
distribution of other mail received on Sunday 
will be made after midnight. so that it may be 


delivered by the carriers » 
Monday. on the first tour on 


* * = 
_Harvard University has long needed 
library, Gore Hall benig inadequate to ‘oud 
tions of today. Mrs. George D, Widener, of 
Philadelphia has offered to build a modern. well- 
equipped library as a memorial to her son 
Harry Elkins Widener, who with his father 
went down on the Titanic last April. The young 
man was a member of Harvard ’07. He had col- 
lected quite a library of fine and rare books 
which he willed to Harvard—the most valuable 
bequest of books since the library given by 
John Efarvard in 1638. The collection will be 
suitably housed in the Widener Memorial Li- 
brary. The main facade will face the Yard 
fuse Se ee Chapel. 
oor o e building will be speci i 
rooms for the departments of histovere a ee 
nomics; on the next, the principal floor, will be 
the Widener Memorial Hall and the room con- 
taining the priceless collection, as well as rooms 
for the staff and for special workers; the main 
reading-room, three stories in height with seats 
for 375 students, will be entered from the sec- 
ond floor, and Harvard’s famous collection of 
maps will be housed on this floor. The edifice 
will contain eighty private rooms for professors 
of the university or scholars from abroad, and 
350 cubicles—small separate rooms, each with a 
desk and chair—for students who need seclusion 
Only three libraries in America contain : 


On the lower 


more 


C4 


\ 


books than that of Harvard College: the Con- 
gressional Library and the New York and Bos- 
ton public libraries. It is hoped that- the new 
building will be ready for occupancy by Com- 
mencement in June, 1914.—The Congregational- 
wk ‘# # * 

Fifty Years at School.—Fifty years ago an 
unappreciable number of Negroes had any learn- 
ing; today seventy per cent of the race have 
the rudiments of an education. The decrease of 
illiteracy has been most encouraging. In 1900 
forty-four and five-tenths per cent were illiter- 
ate ;in 1910 only thirty and four-tenths per cent, 
a decrease of 625,107 individuals, or fourteen 
per cent, so that at this time less than one-third 
of all the race are wholly uneducated. This in- 
dicates how responsive the people have been to 
the opportunities afforded them. After fifty 
years at school education is more widely dif- 
fused among them than among the Italians, 
forty-eight and two-tenths per cent of whom 
are illiterate; than among the Spaniards, whose 
jlliterates number fifty-eight and seven-tenths 
per cent; than the Russians and Portuguese, 
whose illiterates number respectively seventy 
and seventy-three and four-tenths per cent of 
their entire population. This is an excellent 
showing for a race which had been condemned 
as not possessing the capacity for acquiring 
learning.—Methodist Review. 

‘ * * * 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES AT HOME, 


The Rev. Harold Tuttle, assistant pastor of the 
First Congregation Church, Los Angeles, last 
summer had in charge a vacation Bible School. 
There were primary, junior and high depart- 
ments. Mr. Stephen Schulze, a story-teller for 
the Public Library, was the narrator of the 
series of stories. Jefferson’s “Character of 
Jesus’ and the “Heroes of the Faith” were util- 
ized for the high school department. 

The hand work was conducted by Charles M. 
Miller, of the city public schools. He used a 
sand map of Palestine 20 by 30 feet, a cement 
metal map of Jerusalem and a set of electrical 
maps of Palestine. These latter were so con- 
nected with an electric system that the pupil 
correctly placing the posts at a locality rang a 
bell thereby, a device successful to hold inter- 
est. Each afternoon athletics were conducted 
under a trained leader’on the newly acquired 
playgrounds. Specially creditable work was re- 
warded with certificate at close of term time. 

Numerous requests were received to continue 
the work another week or two. Said one boy 
to his mother, “I would rather go to the vaca- 
tion school two weeks than to go to the beach”; 
and a mother of one of the high school girls, 
“IT never saw anything like it; my girl studies 
her Bible as she would her Latin grammar.’”’— 
The Congregationalist. 

* 


* * i 


A new translation of the Bible (Old Testa- 
ment) is being made under the auspices of the 
Jewish Publication Society and the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. As it is esti- 
mated that there are now 3,000,000 Jews in the 
United States and British Empire they feel that 
they should have their own version of the Scrip- 
tures, as the Catholics have the Douay version, 
and the Protestants the King James Revision. 


The Youth’s Companion states that last year’ 


eight churches were completed for each day 
and thirty saloons went) out of business. 
5 2 


There are more than three thousand members 
enrolled in the Drexel Biddle Bible Classes in 
Philadelphia alone. Through the activity of 
Mr. Biddle a class home has been established on 
one of his properties at Lansdowne, where there 
has been provided every facility for the men’s 
physical and moral development. The lLans- 
downe home is open only during the summer 
months. He plans to open a permanent home 
in the heart of the city where the Bible students 
may meet during their lunch hour for a quiet 
chat, or drop in after work or during the even- 
ing. P a : | 

The Fountain Park Congregational Church, 
St. Louis, opened a motion picture in the grove 
adjoining the church at Fountain and Aubert 
avenues. Music is supplied by the church or- 
ganist on the church organ. + 


“ministry from a layman‘s standpoint; 


The object of introducing the show is to stim- 
ulate the attendance of the Sunday School. The 
young people attending the Sunday service who 
arrive before the services begin will be each 
given a ticket to the show that will admit them 
free. Persons not attending the services can 
purchase admittance tickets. M. E. Alling, the 
pastor, says: 

“The object of showing the motion pictures is 
to stimulate the attendance at the Sunday school 
and to give to the children a high-class enter- 
tainment that is also educational. <All the ob- 
noxious features generally marking the showing 
of pictures will be absent. We intend to show 
one dramatic or comic picture, one reel review- 
ing the important events of the world, a scenic 
picture and an educational one. 

“The very best classical music will be played 
by the church organist on the church organ, the 
arrangements being to leave the exits of the 
church leading to the grove open so that the 
music can be heard plainly. Many persons be- 
lieve that the chisch to conduct a motion pic- 
ture show must show nothing but religious pic- 


tures. We will not make a specialty of religious 
nde ae All pictures that are good will be 
shown. 


“The motion picture has become a great factor 
in the world. Schools and societies are using 
it; for the church to do the same is not a far 
step.” 

* * * 

The Wesleyan Grove Campmeeting Association 
hed a ten days’ Christian Workers’ Institute at 
Northport, Me, The leader was Rev. O. S. 
Smith, of Orono, in whose church and congre- 
gation sit regularly a score or more of pro- 
fessors and teachers in the University of Maine. 
Pres. R. J. Aley, of the University, spoke on the 
Prof. J. 
H. Huddleston treated the influence of Egyptian, 
Grecian and Roman art; Prof. A. J. Jones dis- 
cussed the problems of the Sunday School teach- 
er; other addresses also treated the church and 
Sunday School affairs and religious interests in 
general. Pres. L. H. Murlin, of Boston Univer- 
sity, summed up all these matters in his closing 
address, which he called “Having a Good Time 
in Life.” Next year it is planned to broaden the 
program and extend the time. : 


“New York Summer Campaign Results.—On 
Monday evening, Sept. 16, was the closing rally 
of the eighth tent, open air and shop campaign 
of the evangelistic committee of New York City. 
Dr. Arthur J. Smith, superintendent of the com- 
mittee, said 1,922 meetings had been held in 125 
centers and by actual count 414,347 persons had 
attended, this being an increase of 93,343 over 
the previous summer. The cost was $26,176. 
Meetings were conducted in Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Bohemian, Slovak, Swedish, Hungarian 
and English.—The Continent. 

* 


CHURCH ACTIVITIES ABROAD. 

The Baptist Church will send cut this year 
thirty-eight missionaries for their first term of 
service. Of these there are seventeen men and 
thirteen wives; the others are single women. 
Seven go to Burma and the same number to 
Assam; four go to South India and two to Ben- 
gal; twelve have been designated to China, two 
to Japan and three to the Philippine Islands. 


; ieters, stattioned at Oita, Japan, is 
Se sim there the method of advertising 
Christianity through the local press. _There are 
in Oita three newspapers, with a combined circu- 
lation of about 20,000. Since last March he has 
been buying space in each of these publications 
for column articles on Christian themes. ae 
of the subjects have been, “Reasons for ee us 
ing Christianity,” ‘‘A Strange Book (the pte) 
“Power to Save,” “Eternal Life, Was the sg 
First, or the Hen?’ “The Friend of Sara 
“The Sinking of the Titanic, Did God Nee 
Materials?” At the end of three months it was 
computed that this advertising had been eae 
lent to the distribution of 380,000 are eae 
that same time 407 inquiries about Oe ia es 
from persons. previously unintereste were 


2 traced to the influence of this newspaper cam- 
P paign. 
fone of this year’s most notable centenaries is 


* * * 


Oct. 16. 
f the death of Henry Martyn, on O¢ . 
tees was the first of a long line of missionar 


_has 


ies who have preached the gospel in 
lands. To honor his mew orys Ooveber oe 
observed as a day of prayer for the Christian 
workers in Moslem lands and for the arrest of 
Mohammedanism in the Bast and in Africa. Dr. 
J. L. Barton, of the American Board, says: 
There has never been a time when the Moham- 
medan world was in such a state of religious un- 
rest as now at its very center, namely, in Tur- 
key. The movements that aré taking place in 
the Turkish Empire are more religious than 
political. Lord Cromer said that Mohammedan- 
ism can never be reformed, because when it is 
reformed it will no longer be Mohammedanism. 
A movement that is decidedly un-Mohammedan- 
ism, and in many respects anti-Mohammedanism, 

L been begun in Turkey and is exerting a 
wide influence over Mohammedan thought and 
action. ike is a time for serious, earnest prayer 
to Almighty God that the strongholds of Mo- 
hammedanism may be shaken to their founda- 
tion.”’—-The Congregationalist. 

* ok 


The first Japanese Y. W. GC. A. in America 
has been organized at San Francisco with a 
membership of 150. 

* * * 
The Sylvanus Stall Woman’s College, in Gun- 
tur, India, was dedicated on April 10th, 1912, 
with most interesting services, 

The school was built by the Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church. 

The various women’s societies of the church 
contributed $12,000.00, the English Government 
in India $10,000.00, and Dr. Sylvanus Stall gave 
$13,00.00, and Dr. Stall is not a wealthy man. 

* 


* 


A remarkable monument of American benevo- 
lence has just been dedicated in Paris, the so- 
called “Royal Palace” of the McAll Mission on 
the Rue Pierre Levee. The building contains 
two meeting halls for public service, and in the 
center a large covered court to be used for a 
Symnasium. Dedicatory services were recently 
hetd, to which the McAll Missions all over 
France sent large excursion parties, and over 
which Rev. Henri Merle d’Aubigne presided. 
The funds for this great building, amounting to 
$100,000, were raised by Rev. George T. Berry, of 
Englewood, New Jersey, the American Secretary 
of the McAll Mission. 

* * 
SOCIAL. 

The Army Canteen.—Ninety-four physicians, 
practitioners and professors in medical colleges, 
signed the following memorial to Congress: 

To the honorable the Members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives: 
The undersigned physicians respectfully but 

earnestly protest to your honorable bodies 

against the passage of any bill to re-establish 
beer selling in the United States Army. 

A study ‘of the Army statistics during the 
present non-beer period as compared with the 
previous beer-selling period shows: 

First. That the average admission rate for 
alcoholism in the Army has been lower during 
the non-beer period, 1901-1910. 

Second. That although the average admission 
rate for venereal distase has been higher during 
the non-beer period than in the preceding beer- 
selling period, the greatest increase took place 
in the beer period immediately after the Spanish 
war. ‘The increase between the first. and the 
last year of that period was 106 per cent. The 
increase in the non-beer period was 19 per cent, 
at the highest point reached by the venereal 
rate, which was seven years ago (1905). 

In other words, beer, which is now advocated 
as a preventive of venereal diseases, failed in 
the beer-selling period to prevent an increase 
nearly six times as great as the increase during 
the non-beer period. 

Third. It is not only in the state of drunken- 
ness that men step into danger of incurring 
venereal diseases, but in the state of exhilara- 
tion and weakened self-control, which follows 
the use of comparatively small amounts of al- 
coholic liquors. Modern scientific investigation 
has shown clearly that one of the earliest ef- 
fects of the use of. alcoholic liquors is impaired 
self-control. This impairment of self-control not 
only follows the use of the stronger alcoholic 
liquors, but may aiso follow the use of beer. 

Fourth. Army tests, conducted by generais 
and Army medical officers, have repeatedly 


shown the disadvantage not only of the spirits 
drinker, but of even the beer drinker, in health, 
endurance, morale, and marksmanship—the qual- 
ities which are especially necessary for the effi- 
ciency of the soldier. 

In view of the foregoing facts, we respectfully 
submit that science and experience indicate that 
the sale of beer in the Army is not only not re- 
quired to diminish venereal diseases, but that its 
reinstatement would conflict with the best inter- 
ests of the soldier himself, physically and mor- 
ally, both in the Army and when he returns to 
civil life, and that it would be in direct oppo- 
sition to the highest efficiency of the Army as 
a means of national defense. 

We therefore respectfully urge you not to 
pass any bill for the re-establishment of beer 
selling in the Army. a 

Labor Unions and Saloons.—According to the 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, in the twenty-five larger 
American cities 15 per cent of the labor unions 
meet in halls connected with saloons and only 
in one case does a labor union meet in a church. 
In England the labor unions are getting away 
from saloons and more and more of them are 
holding their meetings elsewhere. A _ secretary 
of one of these unions explains that by getting 
away from saloons they have increased their 
membership and fewer of the members are 
spending their money for liquor. The working- 
men of this country should see that it is to their 
interest to keep away from saloons in their or- 
ganization as well as individually. 
> * * * 


Divorce and Remarriage.—In the United States 
the divorce rate has risen from 30 in every 100,- 
000 in 1870 to 85 in 1906, and is estimated at 100 
in 1910. Except for Indiana and Nevada, Cali- 
fornia has the highest ratio of any of the states. 
By geographical sestions the ratio of divorces 
per 100,000 inhabitants has increased from 1870 
to 1906 as follows: 

South 


North Atlantic states from 26 to 40. 
Atlantic states from 8 to 43. North central states 
South central states from 18 


from 45 to 109. 
Western states from 65 to 150. Pacific 


POmau ve 
states from 68 to 156. 

Francis M. Moody, Field Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Commission on Marriage and Divorce, 
says that of the incredible number of more than 
22,500 divorced persons who have been remarried 
in California within the last six and a half years, 
more than 12,000 have been remarried by min- 
isters of the gospel. Some 2,000 ministers— 
some of them coming from outside the state for 
the purpose—have officiated at these 12,000 mar- 
riages, some of them “married” after being di- 
vorced two or three times. Of these 2,000 min- 
isters more than 500 are Methodists, and these 
have remarried more than 4,000 divorced per- 
sons; 257 are Presbyterian ministers, who have 
remarried 1,800 of the number; more than 200 
Congregational ministers have married 1,472 
divorced persons; and the Baptists, Disciples 
and Lutherans follow with bad records, the Ro- 
man Catholic priests “are amazingly numerous, 


though most of them have only one or two 
eases to their charge;” and,-. finally, “of the 
larger denominations the Episcopalian clergy 


have the best record.” —The Living Church, 
% = 


Fighting Tuberculosis.—In the United States 
there are now four special methods of caring for 
consumptive workingmen. In such cities as 
Albany, Elmira, and Binghampton, N. Y., the 
unions support _a separate pavilion or hospital. 
In cities like Hartford, New Britain, and South 
Manchester, Conn., the workmen contribute to- 
wards the maintenance of a fund for the care of 
consumptives. The employers also contribute. 
There are also two national sanitoria for the 
treatment of tuberculosis owned and operated 
by labor unions; one by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the other by the Printing Press- 
man-and Assistants’ Union. In Massachusetts 
Illinois and elsewhere, large corporations and 
peepuTaceurers have agreed voluntarily to care 
ora neir consumptive employe: ra limi 
length pee ee p ployes for a limited 

“But as long as consumption kills one i 
three workingmen between the ages ‘Of. fifteen 
and forty-five,” says the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis “more 
education, better shop and home conditions and 
more hospitals are needed. Red Cross ‘seals 
provide these things.”—The Living Church, ; 


The Methodist Federation for Social Service qj 


has started out its secretary, Harry F. Ward, on 
a “new evangelism.” Mr. Ward is explaining to 
laboring people the sympathy and inspiration 
which the church has for the upward struggles 
of the common masses of humanity. At Elkhart, 
Indiana, the Socialist party held a district polit- 
ical conference and Mr. Ward was invited to 
come and speak on two successive evenings, The 
party officers paid the expenses of the meetings. 
In Muncie Mr. Ward spoke five successive nights 
in the courthouse under the united auspices of 
the local association of ministers and the Cen- 
tral Labor Union. Terre Haute had a similar 
series of meetings. The impression made was 
unmistakable in all these places. Jews and 
atheists, as well as many lax and indifferent 
Christians, acknowledged a complete change in 


their point of view. Many even of the Jews 
said, “If this is Christianity we will be Chris- 
tians.” The local ministers regarded the work 


as justified by the large new acquaintance which 
it gave them among the laboring men and per- 
sons outside the church. a 

Professor Albert Schneider, in charge of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry at San Fran- 
cisco, says that the American Tobacco Trust 
distributed five million dollars worth of free 
cigarettes in China, after the late campaign 
against opium there, and has created an enor- 
mous demand for that product. He adds that 
the cigarette here is creating a more general use 
of opium. I make no comment; but wherever I 
see cigarette-stained fingers on a Christian min- 
ister, I think much!—‘‘Presbyter Ignotus,”’ in 
The Living Church, 

* * = 

Bible in Politics. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches and of Mr. Bryan’s 
writings is to send some folks scurrying to the 
Bible. Both of those distinguished men fre- 
quently draw on the King James Version of the 
Scriptures to point a moral or adorn a tale, and 
both find in the English Bible an inexhaustible 
storehouse of illustration. 

At Chicago Mr. Roosevelt declared that “with 
unflinching heart and undimmed eye we stand 
at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord.” 
Nobody today is absolutely sure what or where 
Armageddon is or was, for the only reference to 
it is in the book of Revelation. 

Not to jet Mr. Roosevelt have a monopoly of 
Biblical references, Mr. Bryan remarks that he 
should have mentioned the parable of the work- 
ers in the vineyard (Matthew 20), which tells 
about the men getting as much for one hour as 
for a whole day’s work. There was no wage 
scale, but a uniform minimum wage. That is, 
Mr. Bryan intimates that Mr. Roosevelt is en- 
titled to a full day’s pay, although he has begun 
to work in the progressive vineyard only at the 
eleventh hour. 

It will not harm the political campaign at 


- all to leaven it with a little Scripture. —Boston 
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Globe. 
* * * 

States in America where the Bible is read in 
the public schools. The comments are supplied 
by the Superintendents of Public Instruction:— 
Maine, “Bible daily read in school for 270 years;” 
New York, “Read daily for 250 years;’ New 
Hampshire, “Read daily since 1623; Vermont. 
“We encourage Bible reading in schools;” Dis- 
trict of Columbia, “Bible read and Lord’s Prayer 
repeated; Kentucky, “Generally read;’ Tennes- 
see, “The Bible is our rock of public safety;” 
Alabama, ‘Custom in our schools neither en- 
joins nor forbids; Illinois, ditto; Mississippi, 
“The Bible is not excluded and is generally 
read;’’ Michigan, ditto; Arkansas, “Read in part 
of the schools;”’ Texas, ‘Read in some schools;” 
Oregon, ditto; West Virginia. “No law prohibit- 
ing Bible reading; Florida, ditto; Delaware, 
“Bible reading universal;’ Pennsylvania, “The 
Scriptures must not be omitted;’ New Jersey, 
“Read in nearly all schools;’ Georgia, “The Bi- 
ble cannot be excluded;” Connecticut, “The Bible 
has always been read;” Massachusetts, ‘Bible 
has been read in schools for 278 years;’’? Mary- 
land, ‘Read daily in our schools;’ South Caro- 
lina, ‘‘“Generally read;” Rhode Island, “Universal 
custom to read the Scriptures; Indiana, “The 
Rible shall not be excluded;’ South Dakota, 
“May be read without sectarian comment;” Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘Read in nearly all schools;’’ Ohio, “We 
thoroughly believe in it, as it has a good in- 


One of the minor effects of 


—stt  « 


fluence upon our children;” Missouri, “Optional; 
character-building is an important factor with 
us;” Nebraska, “Encourage moral culture; gen- 
erally read;” Kansas, “Read in part of our 
schools;” Wyoming, “Left to local boards to de- 
cide;”’ Colorado, “Read in some schools;’ New 
York City, ‘Rules observed for nearly three cen- 


 turies; all schools are opened by reading the 


\ 


_ process. 


Bible, in New York.” 


High Prices an Ancient Problem.— ‘Who is of 
so hardened a heart and so untouched by a feel- 
ing for humanity that he can be unaware, nay, 
that he has not noticed, that in the sale of wares 
which are exchanged in the market or dealt 
with in the daily business of the cities, an ex- 
orbitant tendency in prices has spread to such 
an extent that the unbridled desire of plunder- 
ings is held in check neither by abundance nor 
by seasons of plenty?’ Does that sound like a 
declaration of one of the social reformers or so- 
cial pessimists of today? It is part of an edict 
by the Roman Emperor Diocletian, the famous 
persecutor of the Christians, sixteen centuries 
ago, quoted by Professor Abbott in his “Society 
and Politics in Ancient Rome.’’ The result of his 
attempt to fix the prices is told by Lactantius. 
“. . He tried to fix by law the prices of articles 
offered for sale. Thereupon, for the veriest 
trifles much blood was shed, and out of fear 
nothing was offered for sale, and the scarcity 
grew much worse. until after the death of many 
persons the law was repealed from mere neces- 
sity.” We trust that we moderns in our study 
of the cause and provision of remedies for the 
high price of living will be able to do better 
than this ablest of the later Roman emperors.— 
The Continent. 


Drugs and Tobaceo.—Charles B. Towns looked 
about him and saw a world sodden with alcohol, 
dazed with drugs, and befuddled with tobacco. 
In Vermont, for example, the inquiries of Dr. 
Ashbel P, Grinnell, dean of the Vermont Medical 
College, had led to the conclusion that following 
the prohibition of liquor the drug habit had 
grown until reports from druggists indicated a 
consumption of opium and its derivatives 
amounting to one and one-half grains per day 
for every man, woman and child in the state. 

Towns saw, all about him, men and women go- 
ing down under this scourge. He saw nervous 
women, an astonishing number of them, habit- 
ually taking trional, sulfonal, veronal, and the 
other coal-tar derivatives—and commonly under 
the impression that no bad habit would result. 
Many were even so informed by physicians. And 
he coined the phrase—driving a hard fist into 
the palm of the other muscular hand by way of 
emphasis—“I tell you, anything that acts like an 
opiate is an opiate!” 

He saw that nearly every one of the more 
than six thousand cases that had passed under 
his own observation had a history of excessive 
tobacco smoking. He saw man after man, dis- 
charged from his hospital and free from desire 
for his fatal stimulant, resume tobacco smoking 
and thus lay the foundations for a relapse. And 
he launched the phrase—‘Smoking is always 
just as-injurious as moderate opium smoking! 
—The American Magazine. 

* * 


Salvation.—The expression “being saved” im- 
plies that salvation is a continuous, a gradual 
The word “salvation” means “health 
and those early days of Christianity were lit- 
erally days of health and growth—growth in a 
large number of individuals who were finding 
true health of spirit and that for the first time, 
No wonder that Christ was called the “Saviour 
and the “Great Physician.” His patients became 
“disciples” and he was Teacher as well as Physi- 
cian. And he brought his followers into normal 
relations to each other, to their neighbors, to 
the universe. He sent them out with a mission 
and a message to all the world and to every 
creature in it and started them on a career as 
individuals that did not end with this life, but 
embraced eternity. And what he did then he 
ee ge, I t f the sun 

tory of Pentecost is the story of the sun- 
Raeioha now. day in the world’s history. It was 
the end of one epoch and the beginning of ap - 
other. It was the closing of the period of the 
Jewish tabernacle and. temple and the peas 
of the era of the church. The tongues of pe 
—-pentecostal symbols—perpetuated the ministry 
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of Jesus through the Holy Spirit of God reveal- 

ie “ante ek ae Oper eire. the present) 
) (o) od as light i 

seu g and energy in the 

We must expect the Pentecost of this age to 
reproduce an order of church life as different 
from Pentecost as were the pentecostal services 
different from the Jewish ceremonies in the 
tabernacle at Mt. Sinai and the ritualism of 
Solomon’s Temple at Jerusalem. : 

The best type of evangelism is an earnest per- 
sonality silently and steadily, by example and 
unconscious influence recommending the theories 
out of which it grows and which it illustrates. 
Steady consistency is worth more than the 
clamor of public profession and of public appeal. 
Salvation aims at sobriety, health of body, com- 
mon sense, an interest in other people—an un- 
selfish interest in them for their own sake and 
for Christ’s sake.—Bishop Vincent—Vesper Hour 
at Chautauqua. 

oe 


* * 


Rome’s Demand.—Vehement have been the de- 
nials of the Catholic press that the Roman 
Church has ever attempted or contemplates at- 
tempting active interference in American poli- 
tics. These diclaimers were scattered to the 
winds when a direct order was received from 
Rome by the Convention of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union at Notre Dame, Ind., from the 
Pope commanding that the members of the 
kab have no connection with the Prohibition 
party. 


Why is it not perfectly logical to conclude 
that, having now claimed the right to forbid the 
support of one political party, the Pope will 
presently claim the right to command the sup- 
port of another political party? It is added that 
the Pope’s wishes meet with the approval of 
practically all the ecclesiastics in attendance at 
thé convention. 


In 1886, Leo XIII. gave this command: 


“We exhort all Catholics to devote attention 
te public affairs,.and take part in all municipal 
affairs and elections and all public services, 
meetings and gatherings. All Catholics must 
make themselves felt as active elements in daily 
political life in countries where they live. All 
Catholics should exert their power to cause the 
constitution of states to be modeled on principles 
of the true church.’’—The Christian Herald. 

* * * 
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ILLUSTRATION OF WHAT A MILL-WORKERS 
LIMBS ARE WORTH—Pittsburgh Survey. 


YLVANUS STALL WOMAN'S COLLEGE, GUNTAR, 


Thinks of Coca-Cola,—Miss 
e head of the department 
ublic schools of 


What Dr. Wiley 
Katherine Christian, th 
of household economics in the p s 
Lexington, came across a group of high-school 
boys drinking Coca-Cola. “Boys,” she said, “if 
you knew what I know about Coca-Cola, you 
would not be drinking it.’ The boys replied 
that Dr. Wiley, of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, had said that it was. harmless. 
“We will write to Dr. Wiley and inquire if such 
a statement was ever authorized by him,” said 
Miss Christian. The letter wag duly written, and 
th ollowing reply received: 

ec : ray February 10, 1912. 

Dear Madam:—The boys to whom you refer 
must have been reading faked literature. No 
such statement as you mention has ever issued 
from this office. In point of fact, the Bureau of 
Chemistry was instrumental in bringing a fa- 
mous suit against the Coca-Cola people, on the 
ground that the caffeine which was added to 
their product was a harmful substance. 

The suit was lost to the government, not on 
{he ground that the caffaine was harmless, but 
on a technical point in the law that it was not 
an ‘fadded” substance. 

I consider the Coca-Cola habit one of the most 
dangerous and insidious habits which is in ex- 
istence today, and I believe the health officers, 
with the aid of parents, should do everything in 
their power to prevent children especially from 
acquiring this habit. 

Personally, I believe the sale of Coca-Cola is a 
violation of the Food and Drugs Act and of most 
of the laws of the states, ; 

I would be very glad to see its sale absolutely 
prohibited. H. W. Wiley. 
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Christ; he is a recruiting officer in the church of 


INDIA 
COST $35,000. UNDER W. H. & F. M. S. C. OF 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


For the thirty-ninth time comes our helpful 
friend, Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Interna- 
tional Lessons. Why is it useful to a Sunday 
School teacher? Its lists of books are valuable 
—casting light on the year’s lessons from many 
angles, exegetical, archaeological, critical, chron- 
ological, picturesque, The pictures are enlight- 
ening and instructive. , 
The references to literature have a wide range 
and are suggestive and illustrative. We have 
found exceeding helpful its suggestions for pu- 
pil’s work, its topics for class discussion, its 
analysis of the lesson, and its Bible references 
for inductive Bible study. We marvel at the 
amount of information Prof. Wells has packed 
into each page, and are glad that we will have 
the book for use the coming year. Publisher, W 
A. Wilde Co., Boston, Price $1.00, 1 is 

The open-air preacher, who claims to preach 
under the authority of any part of the church 
should be properly accredited. This for reasons 
too plain to. need stating. The preacher must 
have personal experience of the truth he pro- 
claims; nothing can take the place of this or 
supply its lack. In addition he must have a 
deep, solemn conviction of the need and impor- 
tance of his message as an ambassador of Jesus 
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God. This being so, it is for him to know her 
faith, her rules of life and conditions of service 
in the army of “the King, eternal, immortal, in- 
visible, the only wise God.” In our part of the 
church the man who in the street proclaims her 
faith in her divine Saviour has in simple form 
her creed. . . . The open-air preacher, if he is 
wise, will not discuss dark and difficult con- 
troverted views of religion; he will proclaim the 
mighty, soul-saving, soul-keeping. soul-educat- 
ing truths set forth in the Bible-—Rev. Wm. Wil- 
kinson, in The Churchman. 


* 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES OF VALUE TO MINIS- 
TERS. 


Methodist Review—September—October, 
The First Attempt to Restore Primitive Chris- 
tianity, Prof. J. A. Faulkner. A New Appraisal 
of Religion, O. L. Joseph. A Modern Pastor’s 
Work, C. O. Judkins. 


The International Review of Missions. 
75 cents. 

The Opportunity and Need for the Mission 
School in China, F. L. Hawks Pott, D. D. The 
Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam. Prof. 
Stewart Crawford. A Japanese Statesman’s 
View of Christianity in Japan, Count Okuma. 
The Christian Challenge to the Other Faiths, 
Principal A. E. Garvie. Women in the Admin- 
istration of Missions, Minna C. Gollock. 


Christian Work and Evangelist. September 14. 
A League of Worshiping Children. 


Harper’s Magazine. October. 35 cents. 
A Search for the Last Inca Capital, 
Bingham. 


The Survey. September 7. ; 
Immigrant Life in Minnesota Mines, Le Roy 
Hodges. Religion in Social Action—Church 
and Community, Graham Taylor. : 


The North American Review. October. 35 cents. 
This Astonishing Nation, R. A. Scott-James. 


The American Magazine. October. 15 cents. 
Fighting the Deadly Habits, Samuel Merwin. 


The Homiletic Review. October. 30 cents. 
Modern Theology Finding New Modes of Ex- 
pression, Rev. J. E. Compton. 

The Century. October. 35 cents. 

The Drug-Taker and the Physician, Charles 
B. Towns. <A Glance at the Irish Question, 
Sydney Brooks. Socialism and its Menace—the 
Views of Pres. Taft. 

The Cosmopolitan. October. 15 cents. 
ae Recollections of Antietam, Gen. Nelson A. 

iles. 

The Atlantic Monthly. October. 35 cents. 

The Ethics of Business, Roland G. Usher. The 
Abolition of Poverty, Jacob H. Hollander. The 
Passing of the Farmer, Ray Hinman Holmes. 
Election Superstitions and Fallacies, Edward 
Stanwood. 

The Literary Digest. September 28. 
Shortage of Women in India. 
Amusements, 

Ladies’ Home Journal. October. 
Is the Public School a Failure? 
Smith and Ella Frances Lynch. : 

Everybody’s Magazine. October. 15 cents. 
Through Infinite Space with a Camera, Huber 
William Hurt. The Farmer of Tomorrow, - 
Frederick Irving Anderson. 

McClure’s Magazine. October. 15 cents, 
pee and Forgetting, Edwin Tenney Brews- 
er. 

Munsey’s Magazine. October. 15 cents. 
Making Men Over, Isaac F. Mareosson. 

Scribner’s Magazine. October. 25 cents. 

The Terminal—the Gate of the City, W. 
Symmes Richardson and Samuel O. Dunn. 
Some Early Memoirs, Henry Cabot Lodge. 

American Review of Reviews. October. 25 cents. 
The Work of the Recent Session of Congress, 
Judson C, Welliver. The Direct Primary— 
Promise and Performance, Arthur Wallace 
Dunn. The Investor’s View-Point, Arthur H. 
Gleason. Who Should Go to College and Why, 
Joseph Schafer. 

The World’s Work. October. 25 cents. 

To Help the Helpless Child, Charles R. Hen- 
derson, Beef, Frank Parker Stockbridge. The 
Profit of Good Roads—Three Articles. The 
Devil and Tom Walker—(a negro who has 
pate a whole county in tide-water Vir-~ 
ginia). 


October. 


Hiram 


10 cents. 
The Dilemma of 


15 cents. 
Wm. Hawley 


The Preacher 


(In reviewing in the British Weekly 
Preacher and the Modern Mind,” by Rev. George 
Jackson, B. A. (London: Chas. G. Kelly), the 
Rev. Prof. James Denney, D. D., flings out a 
banner of assurance and confidence as to the in- 
spiration and infallibility of the Bible that will 
inspire many thousands of preachers.) 

It is not an unfair summary of Mr. Jackson's 
view if we say that the difficulties of the modern 
preacher's relation to his audience gather round 
two words—Scripture and Christ. How is he 
to appeal to the Bible? The first question con- 
cerns the standard or authority of his preaching, 
and though they inevitably interpenetrate, it is 
possible to say something of them apart. Mean- 
while we propose to limit ourselves to the first. 
What is to be the place and use of the Bible in 
preaching? 

The modern mind is very susceptible at this 
point. It is acutely conscious that the historical 
study of the Bible, unhappily known as criticism, 
has made a difference; but it is not clear—per- 
haps no one is quite clear—what the difference 
amounts to. It is positive, however, that the Bible 
can no longer be used as our fathers used it; it 
cannot be appealed to as an unquestionable au- 
thority, of equal value wherever it is opened. Mr. 
Jackson, whose own appreciation of Scripture is 
of the highest, holds that the results of historical 
study require “the definite abandonment of the 
older views of Biblical inspiration and infallibil- 
ity.’ This depends, of course, on how we define 
the older views; but even if it were true, the 
question would remain whether “Biblical inspir- 
ation and infallibility’ were not names tor some- 
thing real, and something essential to the effec- 
tive maintenance of the Christian Church and 
the Christian religion. Our fathers may have 
drawn wrong inference from what they called the 
inspiration of the Bible, but they did not believe 
in it for nothing. They may have misconceived 
the mode or some of the results of that char- 
acter or virtue of the Bible which they designated 
by this term, but the term itself designated some- 
thing real. And so it does still. The inspirat- 
tion of the Bible is not an outworn dogma, it is 
the constant experience of the church. The 
Bible itself is not merely a record of what God 
said or was believed to say long ago; it is an or- 
gan through which God speaks perpetually to 
souls still. Even the modern mind can hear him 
-speak in it as he speaks nowhere else in the 
world, and can enter into fellowship with him 
through it as through no other voice audible on 
earth. It is not a doctrine, but a fact, that this 
is so, and the preacher who has had experience 
of the fact will know how to make it tell in his 
preaching. He may or may not be able to define 
a doctrine of inspiration which will suit the mod- 
ern mind; but that through the Scriptures he has 
dealings with the living God in the way of _sal- 
vation, and that the Bible is the supreme, final, 
and sufficient means of grace, he has no doubt at 
all. Criticism was entitled to some latitude in 
discrediting false inferences that had been at- 
tached to such words as inspiration and infal- 
libility; but it is time for Christian experience to 
assert again even for the modern mind, the truth 
which these words were intended to express, and 
to vindicate the authority of the Bible in the 
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church. That to which the Spirit of God bears 
witness, by and with the word, in our hearts, can 
and will hold its ground as the truth from which 
there is no appeal. If there are those who can- 
not see it, or who cannot yet see it, all we can 
‘do is to bear our testimony to it, to pray, and 
to hope. There is no mind, modern or ancient, 
which can prescribe beforehand the scale or the 
contents of truth; on the contrary, it is the com- 
ing of the living God through his word that adds 
a new content, it might almost be said a new 
dimension, to the mind. 

Perhaps the old views of inspiration and in- 
fallibility—apart from illegitimate inferences— 
were not so inadequate as is sometimes supposed. 
Inspiration culminated in Christ, who had the 
Spirit without measure; and when the Shorter 
Catechism speaks of the inspiration of Christ, it 
is in terms which might seem to have had the 
modern mind and its perplexities directly in view. 
“Christ executeth for us the office of a prophet in 
revealing to us by his word and Spirit the will 
of God for our salvation.” There we have the 
area clearly defined within which the terms in- 
spiration is applicable. It is applicable when we 
speak of Christ or of Scripture as revealing the 
will of God for our salvation. It is the revela- 
tion of this saving will that has the authority and 
inspiration behind it—this, and nothing else. And 
this shows us at the same time for whom Scrip- 
ture is meant, and by whom its inspiration will 
be experienced. It is meant for people who read 
it with a voice in their hearts crying, What must 
I do to be saved? It judges them, and they sub- 
mit to its judgment; but when it has cast them 
down it raises them again by words of grace 
which God seals on their hearts. A man may 
have ten thousand questions to answer about the 
Bible, and yet be as certain, on the ground of 
the Bible, as he is of his own existence, that a 
divine redeeming love has come into the world, 
and has come for him. The book that can give 
a sinful soul that certainty is the book of God, 
and that book is the Bible, and the Bible alone. 
Apart altogether from its peculiar character as 
the reflection of a history in which the will of 
God for our salvation has been disclosed—a char- 
acter which it does not share with any other 
book in the world—it is impossible to speak seri- 
ously of those who would classify it with 
Buddhist or Mohammedan or Hindu Scriptures. 
When we take it as a whole it has a character, 
power, and virtue, as well as a relation to history, 
all its own. It has an infallibility, not of in- 
formation about everything, nor even of historical 
accuracy, but of saving power. When a man 
submits his mind to the Spirit which is in it, 
it never misleads him about the way of salvation. 
It brings him infallibly to that knowledge and 
mercy, which is eternal life. The preacher may 
be as liberal and as tolerant as he will about the 
historical study of Scripture and its results; he 
must do justice to the modern mind in himself 
and in others when circumstances lead him in this 
direction; but he has not found out even for himself 
what the Bible is if he is not aware that the most 
vital truth about it is covered by the terms in- 
spiration and infallibility, and that in virtue of 
this truth it is indispensable and authoritative to 
the mind of every age. 
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Little Journeys to Historic Churches in America 
The First Presbyterian Church at Elizabeth, N. J. 


FROM “HISTORIC CHURCHES OF AMERICA,” PUBLISHED AND COPYRIGHTED BY DUFFIELD & COMPANY, NEW 
YORK, AND USED BY PERMISSION. 


The church organized by the Presbyterian set- 
tlers of Elizabeth, N. J., enjoys the distinction 
of being the oldest English-speaking church with- 
in the boundaries of the state. Its first church 
building was begun by the settlers of Elizabeth 
two years after the necessary organization was 
effected in 1664, a commodious and substantially 
built structure that was in excellent condition at 
the time of the Revolution—more than one hun- 
dred years later. In 1760 an addition measuring 
some twenty-four feet was made to the original 
building. A gallery was also built, and a high 
steeple, in which were placed the church bell 
and the town clock. 


There lived no more ardent adherent to the 
cause of the Revolution than the pastor of this 
First church, the Reverend James Caldwell, who 
performed also the duties of chaplain to the New 
Jersey regiments. His popularity among both 
officers and men was unbounded and enabled him 
to do valiant work for the Master among all 
classes. He stood high in the confidence of 
General Washington, and was responsible by his 
hope and courage for much of the reaction from 
the despondency that for a time prevailed as to 
the final result of the war. Of him Washington 
said, “No man in New Jersey has contributed 
so much toward giving direction and energy to 
the thoughts and movements of her citizens.” 


During the Revolution the church at Eliza- 
beth became more or less of -a center around 
which many skirmishes and engagements took 
place between the contending armies. In the 
course of one of these fights Reverend Mr. Cald- 
well, finding that the rounds of wadding were 
running. short, hastily brought from the church 
copies of the hymn books and tearing out leaves 


distributed them to the men, to be made into 
wads for their guns, exclaiming: “Give them 
Watts, boys! Give them Watts!” 

The church also served the Continental army 
as a hospital for the sick and wounded, and gave 
its steeple as a watch tower, its bell sounding the 
first alarm of an advance of the British. 

With a pastor and congregation so united and 
energetic in the cause of freedom, it is not re- 
markable that opportunity for vengeance should 
have been sought by the enemy. On January 
25, 1780, the church was fired by an emissary 
from the British ranks and utterly destroyed. 
Not content with this, the English succeeded in 
killing both the pastor and his wife, first one 
and then the other being shot in ambush. They 
left behind them six children, who were cared 
for tenderly by the congregation. The last rest- 
ing place of this “fighting parson’ ’and his wife 
is the graveyard about the church they both 
loved so well, where they did such noble work 
for both their country and their God. 

For several years after the destruction of their 
church the Presbyterians worshipped in a large 
storehouse temporarily fitted up for the purpose. 
The war had left many of them almost ruined 
financially, but soon after peace was established 
and their finances improved, the subject of build- 
ing a new house of worship was taken up with 
vigor. So earnest were the members in their 
determination to build a new church that funds 
were not found lacking, and by 1791 the congre- 
gation was again housed. The present building 
still in use, and the center of many endearing 
reminiscences, is the structure then raised, and, 
occupying the site of the original church, is one 


of the most interesting objects to all visitors to 
Elizabeth. 


One Thousand Thoughts for Memorial Addresses 


Including 50 Funeral Addresses by Prominent Pastors. 


This volume will contain between 400 and 
500 pages, and will have funeral addresses from 
ee etaing preachers of America and Eng- 
and. 

The Addresses, Thoughts and Quotations 
will be found suitable for every age and condi- 
tion. 

This book is published by request of a large 
number of pastors. Pastors of city churches 
receiving $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 a year, pastors 
of rural churches, pastors in small cities, have 
appealed for help along this line, 

They tell me that the requirements of friends 
and relatives on such occasions are very exact- 
ing. To prepare an address that will comfort, 
help and inspire those present to a higher 
Christian life is more difficult to prepare than 
a regular sermon. 

This book has been prepared to assist the 
pastor in this preparation and bring before 
him the same wealth of material and sugges- 
tions that is in the library of every pastor for 
the preparation of his Sabbath day addresses 
or sermons. 


The book will sell at $2.50 when published, 
but by signing advance order blank, you will 
save fifty cents. F. M. BARTON. 


708 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Advance Order Blank Save 50 Cents 


Reserve a copy of “One Thousand Thoughts 
for Memorial Addresses,” including fifty ad- 
dresses by prominent pastors. Notify me when 
ready (about October 30th). 

I will give shipping directions and will, within 
ten days after receipt, remit $2.00 or return the 
book express prepaid. 


Address... 5.5 a7.<183 DOE. PELD 
: ‘ SSS SOTTE 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—NOVEMBER 


G. B. F, HALLOCK, D. D. 


Thanksgiving Day 


It is not only proper, but in the nature of 
things it is the duty of the recipient of benefits 
to return grateful thanks therefor. This is 
universally recognized by men. It is, there- 
fore, almost to be classed among the primary 
intuitions of the human mind—the duty of 
gratitude and of the expression of thanks for 
good received from another. Hence, when 
Samuel enjoins, “Fear Jehovah, and serve him 
in truth with all the heart,’ he subjoins as the 


reason, “for consider how great things he hath . 


done for you.” It is everywhere regarded as 
the grossest meanness to receive and enjoy 
gifts without an expression of thanks. One of 
the psalmists urges: “Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise; 
give thanks unto him, and bless his name.” 
Why?. “For Jehovah is good; his loving-kind- 
ness endureth forever, and his faithfulness 
unto all generations.” 

Fellow pastors, let us try to get our people 
to “enter into his gates” this year in largest 
possible numbers, and there praise God for his 
goodness. Let us try to get our people to put 
more real religion into the celebration of 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (109) 

King David’s Thanksgiving Proclamation: 
“O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; 
for his mercy endureth forever. Enter into his 
gates with thanksgiving and into his courts 
with praise. Be thankful unto him, and bless 
his holy name. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; 
praise thy God, O Zion; for he hath strength- 
ened the bars of thy gates, he hath blessed thy 
children within thee; he maketh peace in thy 
borders; he filleth thee with the finest of the 
wheat. Let the people praise thee, O Lord; 
let all the people praise thee.”—Psalms. 

The Unreaped Corner: “And when ye reap 
the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt 
thou gather the gleanings of the harvest.” Lev. 
19:9. 

The Crowning of the Year: “Thou crownest 
the year with thy goodness; and thy paths 
drop fatness.” Psa. 65:11. 

Soul-Husbandry: “And when he saw a fig- 
tree in the way, he came to it, and found noth- 
ing thereon, but leaves,” etc. Matt. 21:19. 

God’s Call to Joy: Luke 10:21. 
Thankful for What? Psa. 33:1-22. “For his 
word: Psa. 119:105-112. For his work: Jer. 
10:12, 13. For his loving kindness, Psa. 119: 
57-64. For his watchfulness: Job, 36:1-7. For 
his deliverance: Acts 12:6-11. : “ 
_The Beauty and Utility of Gratitude: Psa. 


111:1-10. aS ae 
God’s Wonderful rea. 40 late ) 

How Does God Wanf}torbe ‘Thanked? Psa. 
\B3:A) 4 

Why We Give T Lay “Our fathers trusted 

imethee. = Psa, 22: 


100:1-5. 
The Praising Habit: “Oh, that men would 


Praise is Comely: 
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Temperance Sunday 


praise the Lord.” Psa. 107:8. 


‘ Thanksgiving a Milestone of Remembrance: 
And thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God led thee.” Deut. 8:7. 


The Te Deum of a Nation: “Oh, that men 
would praise the Lord.” Psa. 107:8. 

Thanksgiving Proclamation: “Psa. 100. 

A Thanksgiver: “Luke 17:11-19. 

A Backward Glance: Isa. 63:7-9. 


Eternal Thanksgiving: Rey. 7:9-17. 

Daily Thanksgiving: Phil. 4:6. 

Expressing Our Gratitude: “Let the re- 
deemed of the Lord say so.” Psa. 107:2. 

The Blessing of a Thankful Heart: Neh. 
8:10, “The joy of the Lord is your strength. 
“The joy of the Lord” is joy in the Lord, re- 
joicing in the goodness and wisdom and power 
and beauty of our God. No life is strong 
without this, and every life that has it is a 
mighty life. 

: pages For the King’s Household: 2 Kings 


‘The Brimming Cup: “My cup runneth 
OMet ae cau Zonos 
Thankfulness and Courage: “When Paul 


saw, he thanked God and took courage.” Acts 
28:15. ee 
Volcanic Thanksgiving. (110) 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, etc. 1 Pet. 1:3-5. 

An eruption of the soul in fiery lava of grat- 
itude, remarkable alike for the affection ex- 
pressed and the favors enumerated. 

I. Weare rich in God. Such a God, “Father 
of our Lord Jesus: Christ,“ and “abundant in 
mercy.” 

II. We are rich in experience. “Begotten 
again unto a lively hope.” “Kept” in a fort- 
ress. “A salvation ready to be revealed.” 

Ill. We are rich in heirship. To a “resur- 
rection” like Christ’s. To an “inheritance” “in- 
corruptible’ and “unfading”’ and “reserved.” 
To a daybreak ready to be “revealed.”—Author 
Unknown. 


Feast of Ingathering. (111) 
And thou shalt observe . the feast of 
ingathering at the year’s end. Ex. 34:22. 
Thanksgiving, our feast of ingathering— 
memento of God’s goodness. 
Its educational value—aids_ reflection; 
stimulates piety; tends to national virtue. 
II. Its epochal character. “At the year’s 
end.”—Sacred seasons, punctuation marks. 
III. Its joyous phenomena. Joy of gather- 
ing; joy of using; joy of celebrating —Rev. S. 
Be Dunn; DD. D: 
Praise is Cornely. (112) 
—7 Same oo 
If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him—yes, and let him know 
“| That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow, 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend till he is dead? 


The Psalmist tells us that “praise is comely 
for the upright.” Better, a thousand times, to 
offer words of praise or commendation to the 
living, to such as shall be the braver and the 
stronger because of them, than to wait until 
they are dead and then bedeck their graves 
with flowers. Flowers are sweet anywhere, 
but will do credit to our own hearts if we put 
them in the hands of the living instead upon 
the lids of their coffins. When we stop to 
think, there is a heartlessness about post mor- 
tem eulogies. Why wait with our words of 
praise until people are dead when they would 
be a source of help and inspiration now? 
There are thousands of worthy people about 
us, struggling on day after day, overcoming 
great difficulties, bearing tremendous burdens, 
falling and rising up again, suffering, sacrific- 
ing, yea dying slowly but surely for the sake 
of others, who would take new courage if they 
were given to understand that they are ap- 
preciated, yet whose only recognition from hu- 
manity may be a few faded flowers upon a pre- 
mature grave, or an epitaph upon a tombstone. 
—J. E. Briesh. 


The Dower of a Nation. (113) 
And I will make of thee a great nation, etc. 
Gen. 12:2. Thanksgiving Day sums up the 
nation’s dower: 
I. Blest of God. “I will bless thee.” 
II. Nursed to greatness. “Make thy name 


Ministers to sister nations. “Thou 
shalt be a blessing.”—Rev. S. B. Dunn, D. D. 


The Goodness of God. (114) 

“They shall abundantly utter the memory of 
thy great goodness,” etc. Psa. 145:7. 

Thanksgiving, observatory from which to 
level telescope upon goodness of God. 

I. What is revealed. A goodness possessed; 
a goodness shown; a goodness impressive. 

II. .What is felt. A “memory”’—of the God 
who is good; of its personal realizations; of a 
sense of gratitude, so apt to fade. 

Ill. What is done. “Uttered;” statedly; 
without stint; in unison; with reverence; “sing 
of,” etc. Today unveil a tablet to the good- 
ness of God.—Rey. S. B. Dunn, D. D. 


Real Thanksgiving, 
1 Thess. 5:14-24, 
I, Thanksgiving. 
It is very strange that we are not constantly 
_ and thoroughly grateful to God for all his 
mercies to us. Look how dependent we are 
and see how much we have and when we real- 
ize that it all comes from the hand of God, we 
ought to be thanking God all the time,’ 

Gratitude is a mark of culture. The more 
delicate and intense the sense of gratitude, the 
surely we may know that those who give it are 
cultured and refined. They who show no ap- 
preciation for any kindness or service are base 
indeed. 

Gratitude is a pleasing exercise of the mind 
It produces a pleasant effect on the feelings. 
You feel better if you feel grateful. It does 
not have a humiliating effect. It does not de- 
preciate your own worth in your own estima- 
tion. 


(115) 


II. Thankspaying. 

Gratitude is really a debt. We owe some- 
thing, and thanksgiving is the paying of that 
debt. While this is one of our greatest obli- 
gations, it is one of the easiest paid. As soon 
as we become conscious of the debt, it is paid. 
The trouble with many is that they are slow 
to see that they have any blessings to be grate- 
ful for. One time the writer was requested to 
call by a certain good woman, and when he 
came she said: “Jl want. to tell you my trou- 
bles.’ He took out his watch and said, “If you 
will spend fifteen minutes in telling me of your 
blessings, I will listen to your troubles thirty 
minutes.’ She looked rather surprised and said: 
“T had not thought of that before, I will not 
tell you my troubles, but let us talk about my 
blessings.” 

Ill. . Thanksliving. 

Real gratitude will be constant in its flow. 
We need not think to be grateful spasmodic- 
ally. It is correct to feel like saying, “Praise 
the Lord,” all the time. That gratitude which 
shows itself in the life is the best sort. 

A Thanksgiving life will be a life void of 
selfishness. Higher ideals than selfish ones 
will fill the mind and heart. Many are selfish 
without knowing or thinking of it. 

A Thanksliving life will be a life of service. 
Serving is the best way of showing gratitude. 
Whenever you are conscious that some one 
has done you a favor, your first thought is 
what can I do in return?—W. M. Anderson, 
IDB: 


Thanks for Small Potatoes. (116) 
Billy Bray was a Cornish miner, noted. far 
and near for his rugged piety. One year his 
potato crop was almost a failure. As he was 
digging the potatoes Satan said: “There, Billy, 
isn’t that poor pay for serving your Father the 
way you have all this year? Just see those 
small potatoes.” ‘Ah, Satan,” said Billy, “at it 
again, talking against my Father, bless his 
name! Why, when I served you, I didn’t get 
any potatoes at all. JI thank my dear Father 
for small potatoes.” 


Are You Looking Out? (116a) 
It is said that John Ruskin’s guests at Brant- 
wood were often awakened early in the morn- 
ing by a knocking at their door and the call, 
“Are you looking out?” When, in response to 
this summons, they would open their window- 
blinds, their eyes would be charmed by the 
view that they saw. Are we asleep, or are we 
looking out?—Willard Crosby Lyon. 


Threads of Thought for Thanksgiving. (117) 

Offer thanks and give thank-offerings. 

Kind wishes are good, but good deeds are 
better. 

Be like the harvest of the year, good and 
generous. 

Our deeds seal our words in the record of 
our lives, 

Let words and deeds be the signal lights of 
your faith. 

The little acts of kindness count high in the 
book of remembrance. 

If you have not gifts of gold to bestow, do- 
nate gems of kind words. 
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Give now to the living. You can not send 
your gifts beyond the grave. 

Heaven’s twin angels, Love and Pity, whis- 
per in our hearts, “Remember others.” 


Which Was Heard? (118) 
“Forget not all his benefits.’ The head of 
the family at the morning meal asked the bless- 
ing as usual, thanking the Lord for the things 
so bountifully provided. Immediately after- 
wards, as was his bad habit, he began to grum- 
ble about hard times, the poor quality of the 
food he was forced to eat, the way it was 
cooked, and much more. His little daughter 
interrupted him: “Father, do you suppose God 
heard what you said a little while ago?” “Cer- 
tainly”—with the confident air of an instructor. 
“And did he hear what you said about the 
bacon and the coffee?” “Of course,” not quite 
so confidently. “Then, father, which did God 
believe ?”—Achsa L. McDowell. 


The Book of Thanks. (119) 

“TI feel so vexed and out of temper with 
Ben,” cried Mark, “that I really must—” 

“Do something in revenge?” inquired his 
cousin Cecelia. 

“No! just look over my Book of Thanks.” 

“What’s that?” said Cecelia, as she saw him 
turning over the leaves of a copy-book nearly 
full of writing in a round, text hand. 

“Here it is,” said Mark, and he read aloud: 
“*March 8. Ben lent me his hat.’ Here, again, 
‘January 4. When I lost my shilling Ben 
kindly made it up to me.’ Well,” observed the 
boy, turning down the leaf, “Ben is a good boy, 
aLver walle: 

“What do you note down in that book?” 
said Cecelia, looking over his shoulder with 
some curiosity. 

“All the kindnesses that ever are shown me. 
I do not forget them, as I might do if I only 
trusted to my memory. So I hope that I am 
not often ungrateful; and when I am cross or 
out of temper, I almost always feel good-hu- 
mored again if I only look over my book.” 
What a book it would be were we all to open 
a Book of Thanks with God!—H. 


Snow Fed. (120) 
I heard a farmer say a little while ago, 
“There is nothing like a snow for feeding the 
springs!” And I have known men whose souls 
were desert-like, who have been graciously 
blessed by the Lord under the snows of some 
chilling sorrow or disappointment. And most 
assuredly the genial springs have been born 
again. It is very frequently a seasonable mo- 
ment, when you want help from anybody, to go 
after they have passed through some grave and 
serious affliction. The wells of sympathy are 
flowing, the first step has been taken in the 
transformation of the desert—J. H. Jowett, 
ie 


See The Beauty. (121) 

Lillie Hamilton French tells that her mother, 
after twenty years of blindness, had her sight 
restored. In the walks that she took after- 
ward, babies, flowers, and skies alone held no 
disappointment. People disappointed her. She 
had carried a recollection of happy faces, and 
instead of these she saw discontent and gloom. 


What a sad commentary on our lack of the 
peace and blessing which should be ours! Let 
us see the beauty in life. Let the celebration of 
Thanksgiving Day teach us this lesson —H. 


Wide-Open Windows. 
“Bless Jehovah, O 
all his benefits.” 
“Sometimes I open my windows a crack, and 
let in a whiff of fresh air, and oh, how good it 
is, and how strong it makes me feel for a mo- 
ment,” mused a “shut-in” whose cheerfulness 
was the marvel of the neighborhood: “But 
when I open the whole window, and just lie 
here and let all the outdoor air come right to 
me, it is like new life. I don’t have to try to 
get a few breaths of it; it’s all blowing in 
freely right about me.’ And,” she went on hap- 
pily, “I am coming to think it is so about the 
kindness of God. We sample little bits of it, 
we refresh ourselves with breaths of thankful- 
ness now and then. But if we could only just 
lie still and open our hearts wide, and trust, 
and be glad, then it would be all right to us 
without any trying, and just be around about 
us, refreshing us all the time.’”—W. R. Myers. 


(122) 
my soul, and forget not 


The Turkey’s Opinion. (123) 
“What dost thou think of drumsticks?” 
I asked a barnyard bird; 
He grinned a turkey grin, and then 
He answered me this word: 
“They're good to eat, they’re good to beat; 
But sure as I am living, 
They’re best to run away with 
The week before Thanksgiving.” 


Strange Forgetfulness. (124) 

Harry, aged five, had never happened to see 
the moon in the daytime. He came down the 
other morning shrieking with laughter. “Why, 
Harry, what’s the matter?” inquired his moth- 
er. “Oh, mamma,” said he, as soon as he could 
speak, “what a joke! They’ve forgotten to 
take the moon in!” : 


Disappointment His Appointment (115) 

Life will be richer if we learn to thank God 

for the train we miss as well as for the one we 

catch, the pain as well as the pleasure of life, 

sorrow no less than joy.—The Sunday School 
Times. 


Blow it All Off. (126) 

How it would revolutionize life if we could 

agree to have one day a year for murmuring 

and complaining, for letting out the floods of 

pent-up annoyances and grudges and slights, 

and be thankful the rest of the time!—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 


Thanksgiving Optimism. ——_ (127) 

Sunshine is delicious, rain is refreshing, wind 

braces up, snow is exhilarating; there is really 

no such thing as bad weather—only different 
kinds of good weather.—John Ruskin. 


Make Thanksgiving. (128) 
Thanksgiving is not merely a day to feel 
thankful to God for all the blessings he has 
given to us; it is a day in which to make 
thanksgiving in some other heart by giving 
some blessing that God did not bestow direct- 
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ly, because he wanted us to have the wonderrul 
privilege of giving it in his name. Thanksgiv- 
ing is a failure’ if we spend it simply in count- 
ing the blessings showered on us.—S. N. M. 


Thanksgiving Harpstrings. (129) 

No one is going to have anything worth call- 
ing a harp in glory who has not already harped 
music in his own soul—J. H. Jowett, D. D. 

His Benefits. (130) 
ipeer, AOE. 

There is a word of the Psalmist that seems 
strikingly appropriate on Thanksgiving Day. 
It is, “Forget not all his benefits.” For the 
very abundance of God’s benefits is liable to 
make us forget the Giver in our satisfaction 
over the gift. 

A fire may die from excess of fuel as well 
as from lack of it. You cover up the fire with 
coal and leave it a while. The coal presses 
down heavily on the embers, and forms a hard 
crust on top. When you return the fire is al- 
most out—perhaps it is altogether out. It has 
been killed, not from lack, but from excess, of 
fuel. 

If a spark of glowing red is left, however, 
the fire may burn again. You stir it up. You 
push the iron through the dark heart of it, 
you break up the crust, you let in the air. 

So when the multitude of life’s good things 
makes us forget the Giver, Thanksgiving 
comes to remind us that the soul must not 
be stifled under the load. How is it with our 
gratitude? Is the glow gone? How is it with 
our faith, our hope, our love, our service, our 
attendance at the meetings, or at church? Has 
the abundance of God’s goodness to us made 
us careless? 

Let us push the iron of this lesson home, 
and break up crusts of indifference, that our 
soul may break forth into flame. 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his. benefits.”—Rev. R. P. Anderson. 


Keep Smiling and be Thankful. (131) 

In the vestibule of a certain hospital, visitors 
see a card bearing this advice: “Never utter 
a discouraging word while you are in this hos- 
pital. You should come here only for the pur- 
pose of helping. Keep your hindering, sad 
looks for other places, and if you can’t smile, 
don’t go in.” 

“If you can’t smile, don’t go in.” It is good 
advice for other than hospital visitors. Who is 
beyond the ministry of a friendly smile? It 
is a tonic to the discouraged. It helps the 
little child for whom the world holds so much 
that makes afraid, and it cheers the aged who 
find life unspeakably lonely. As King Arthur’s 
court was built by music, so the happier life 
we all hunger for here upon earth is built in 
large part by the cheerful faces we see as we 
bear the load appointed for us. 


Smiles are as indispensable to a true success 
in life as money, mind and might. As lone as 
a man can smile he is not beaten. Not in hos- 
pitals only, then, but in the home and on the 
street there is a call for the kindly, sunny 
smile. The way to have it is to get the heart 
right with God, and then turn the eyes to the 
light, for the smile that helps is the smile of 


heaven-kindling joy and hope. Keep smiling 
and be thankful. If you can’t smile don’t go in. 
If you can’t be thankful, it is because you are 
not thinkful. If you think you cannot but 
thank.—H. —_—___—— * 
Corner-Stone Blessings. (132) 
If you have good health, unimpaired eye- 
sight, clear mental faculties, and full use of all 
your limbs, you have the four greatest causes 
of thankfulness in this world. These are four 
great corner-stone blessings—I. Q. M.. 


Our Thanks. 

“By the blossoms on the grave, 
For the dearest dead we have; 
By the quiet after tears; 

For the love of all these years; 
For the loyalty that death 

Gave a life to, and a breath; 

For the royal right of Love, 
Silence, absence, time to prove; 
For the joy of being true— 
Truest! Nearest! Blest! to you— 
God of life and death we pray, 
Hearken to our thanks today.” 


QUOTABLE POETRY 


THE CORE OF THE SONG. 

If you understand God so you know that all 
light 

Is naught but to teach us that life’s to live 
right, : 

Then that’s why the roadway once barren and 
worn 

Seems bloomy as April when sweet blows the 
horn 

Of happy, light Ariel aleap on the vine 

Since love let him loose from the clasp of the 
pine. ; 

If you understand God, so you can’t tell a lie, 

Then that is the reason there is blue in the sky, 

And sun on the river, and flowers in the lane, 

And you walk down the road like a monarch 
again, 

A man unafraid of the fears of the earth 

In that touch of revival, release and rebirth. 


If you understand God as a knowledge that men 

Must stand clean of soul in the temples again, 

And tear down the cobwebs of error and night, 

That the only real living is living life right, 

Then that’s why the heart sings beyond your 
control 

And the joy of great dreams is abroad in your 
soul, —Baltimore Sun. 


(133) 


A MURDER. > 
The stern, harsh Conscience I inherited 
Irom Puritan ancestors who hated joy, 
Sat on my heart when I was still a boy, 
And like a vampire on my spirit fed, 
Till in despair and wrath I rose and said, 
“No longer shalt thou all my peace destroy; 
No more the gold of life shalt thou alloy,” 
And with a sudden will I smote it dead. 
And now I miss the pain of it; the zest 
Is gone of doing what I know is wrong; 
Between the false and true I find no test; 
I cannot mark the discord in the song; 
There is no way of telling worst from best. 
Oh, Conscience, live again: once more wax 
strong! 
—Nathan Haskell Dole in July Life. 
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Temperance Sunday 


The World’s Temperance Sunday is ob- 
served the second Sunday of November. Let 
us, brother pastors, lead our people forward 
in this grand reform and movement toward 
bringing in the kingdom of Christ. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (134) 

Temperate in All Things: In food, Phil. 

3:17-21. In speech, Jas, 3:1-6. In opinion, 
Rom. 14:13-21. 

The Liquor Evil: Luke 21:34-36. 

The Spirit’s Fruit: Gal. 5:22-26. 

Mortifying the Flesh: Matt. 5:29. 

Waste of Intemperance: Waste of food, Isa. 
55:2. Waste of money, Luke 15:13. Waste of 
life, Dan. 5:22-30. Waste of nations, Isa. 28:1- 
13. Waste of families, Heb. 2:15. Waste of 
spiritual power, Prov. 31:4, 5. 

Saloon Slaves: Isa. 5:11-25. 

The Saloon’s Supporters: 1 Cor. 6:9, 10. 

The Saloon a Nest of Corruption: Psa. 
64:1-10. 

The License Ally: Isa. 5:22, 23. 

The Saloon Breed: Rom. 1:28-32. 

Evils of Wine: Prov. 20:1. 

Hab. 2:1-15. 


The Saloon and Its Allies: 
It Biteth and Stingeth. (135) 


At the Colonial Temperance Conference held 
a few years ago in England, the king of the 
Maoris made a touching reference to the 
wholesale destruction of his people resulting 
from the introduction of strong drink. “Be- 
fore the white man came,” he said, “the beauti- 
ful honey-birds flitted from flower to flower 
like feathered jewels, thrusting their long 
tongues into the flowers, and _ sharing the 
sweetness with the stingless native bee. But 
the white man came, and with him came the 
European honey-bee with its deadly sting, and 
the unsuspecting birds, thrusting their tongues 
into the flowers, were stung to death, until the 
species has become extinct. It is thus that you 
English have destroyed us. Our simple people 
have thrust their ‘tongues into your strong 
drink, and it has stung them to death, and 
they are perishing off the face of the earth.”— 
Ram’s Horn. — 
Trifling With a Serpent. (136) 
There is a fable that a serpent found him- 
self surrounded with a ring of fire, and said to 
the man standing near, “Lift me out,” and the 
answer was, “If I do, you will bite me.” Over 
and over the serpent pledged himself that he 
would not do it, and finally, the fable goes, the 
young man reached over and lifted the ser- 
pent from his perilous position. But he was 
no sooner safe than his fangs protruded, and 
he made ready to strike with the sting of 
death. “But you promised you would not, 
said his rescuer. “I know I did,” said the ser- 
pent, “but it is my nature to sting, and I can’t 
help it.” And this is true of strong drink. Men 
have trifled with it, and they imagine that 
when they choose to do so, they can break 
themselves free from its power; but it is its 
nature to sting and kill and destroy, and no 
one is so strong that he can overcome it in 
his own strength if it once gets a hold upon 
his life—Good Templar Watchword. 
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- your beer money? 


A Boy Wanted. 


I want a boy at my saloon, 

A boy has died, and now there’s room 
For a new boy to start right in 

To live a life of shame and sin. 


(137) 


I want a boy with a fine home, 

A boy who has a good income; 

I want a boy with many friends, 
For without boys my business ends. 


I want a boy, some mother’s boy, 
Who is her comfort and her joy; 
Such boys to me are worth the most, 
For they are leaders of a host. 


I want a boy who is not afraid 

To start right on the downward grade; 

A boy who’s always very brave, 

For he must fill a drunkard’s grave. 
—Gospel Messenger. 


The Ex-Miserable’s Beer Money. (138) 


Mr. Harold Begbie tells the following: I 
was introdticed a few months ago to a painter 
by trade, an ex-fighting man, an ex-drunkard, 
an ex-miserable. Religion has restored his 
soul, given him new birth, and made him a 
useful citizen. He told me how his mates “get 
at him” for being a teetotaler, and how they 
are continually asking him, “Don’t your missus 
never give you any beer money?” “I an- 
swer them,” he said, grinning, “hoh, yuss; 
my old lady gives me plenty of beer money— 
shillings and shillings. And where do you 
think I keep it? In my garden. Ain’t that 
artful of me? And some of my beer money has 
got feathers and lays eggs, and some has got 
fur and makes lovely pie, and some has got 
flowers and smells a bit of all right. Yuss, if 
you'd like to see my beer money drop in some 
Saturday afternoon and take a walk round my 
garden. I’ll show you last week’s beer money, 
the week’s before—yuss, and last year’s—hop- 
ping and clucking and crowing and smelling 
beautiful. By the way, old friend, where’s 
Where is it? Can you 
show it me, or is the publican keeping it for 
you till Christmas?” ; 


Prison Fare. (139) 


A gentleman was once asked if he would 
take some bread and a glass of wine. His an- 
“No, I will take some bread and 


swer was: | b 
a glass of water.” His friend smilingly an- 
swered, “Bread and water! That is prison 


fare!” “No,” said he, “not prison fare, but gar- 
rison fare. We cannot afford to be off our 
guard.” 


Not in a Hogshead. (140) 
Holding up a glass of beer, and looking at the 
amber-hued liquid, Theodore Roosevelt said: 
“There is not a thought in a hogshead of beer; 
there is not an idea in a whole brewery. It 
stupefies without invigorating and its effect 
upon the brain is to stagnate thought.’—The 
Epworth Herald. 


Had Tried It. (141) 
The police-court magistrate of a town in 
southern Kentucky was walking down the 
street with a friend, John Markham, a distiller. 
“Tudge,” said Mr. Markham, “have you ever 
tried my number one brand of Old Markham? 
“No, John,” admitted the judge, “but I tried 
three men in court today who had tried it.’— 
The Classmate. 


“Take a Drop.” (142) 

“Come in, Patrick, and take a drop o’ some- 
thing,” said one Irishman to another. Lae: 

“No, Mike; I’m afraid of drops ever since 
Tim Flaherty died.” 

“Well, what about Tim?” 

“He was one of the liveliest fellows in these 
parts. But he began the drop business in Bar- 
ney Shanon’s saloon. It was a drop of some- 
thing out of a bottle at first. But in a little 
while Tim took a few drops too much, and 
then he dropped into the gutter. He dropped 
his place, he dropped his coat and hat, he 
dropped his money! he dropped everything but 
his thirst for strong drink. 

“Poor Tim! But the worst is to come. He 
got crazy with drink one day and killed a man. 
And the last time I saw him he was taking his 
last drop with a slipping noose aroud his neck. 
I have quit the dropping business, Mike. I 
have seen too many good fellows when whisky 
had the drop on them. They took just a drop 
from the bottle, then they dropped into the 
gutter, and then they dropped into the grave. 
No rumrseller can get a drop in me any more, 
and if you don’t drop him, Mike, he will drop 
you.” 

The whiskey business is a lawless desperado. 
It tries to “get the drop” on boys and girls, on 
men and women, on politicians and officers. 
The train-robber presents his pistol with the 
demand, “Your money or your life.’ Rum 
gives no such alternative. Its demand is: 
“Your money and your life.’-—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


Hold the Reins. (143) 
An old stage driver used to boast that he 
had never hurt a passenger, nor a horse. He 
affirmed that he always held the reins, and that 
any horse could run away if he were only per- 
mitted to; get the start, “But?! said) he: tl 
have never let them get the start; that’s the 
whole secret.” One may feel he can control a 
habit; but it is safer not to risk a habit get- 
ting a possible start. It is better to hold the 
reins, and, like the stage driver, never let the 
horses get out of hand.—FE. C. Fisk. 


Bottles and Rags. (144) 

An old junk dealer who used to call out from 
alley to alley, “Bottles and rags,” was asked 
why he thus classified the things he wanted to 
buy. He replied: “Well, you know, where you 
find bottles you always find rags.” One of the 
newspapers of a leading Eastern city estimates 
that if all the liquor drunk in that city for a 
year was put into quart bottles they would 
make a pyramid as high as Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. If it were put into one bottle it would 
be as large as the greatest ocean steamer afloat. 


—I. Q. M. 


“soon lose their timidity. 


5 How Overcome Temptation. (145) 

“Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red.” The story is told that a man trained his 
dog not to touch meat put before him when 
the master said, “No.” When these trying 
times came, the dog’s way of being obedient 
was not to trust himself to look at the meat, 
but always at his master. Isn’t that a pointed 
object lesson for humans? Not looking at 
temptation, not letting the mind be filled with 
the power of its attraction, never letting it 
come to look more enticing than anything 
else, but turning away and looking toward the 
Master’s face—that is a sure way of making 


“one’s self strong and safe—Epworth Herald. 


Nail up the Hole. (146) 

A letter appeared in The New Voice some 
time ago which narrated the following inter- 
esting incident: 

“T took my little boy on my knee and told 
him the story of the lost lamb. How it found 
a hole in the fence and crawled through, how 
glad it was to get away, how it skipped and 
played in the sunshine, until it wandered so 
far it could not find its way back. 

“And then I told him how the wolf chased 
it, and how, finally, the good shepherd rescued 
it and carried it back to the fold. The little 
fellow did not say a word until I got to that 
part of the story where the shepherd had car- 
ried the lamb, all wounded and bleeding, back 
to the fold, when he exclaimed: 

““Say, papa, did he nail up the hole where 
it got out?” 

Nail up the saloon!—New Hampshire Issue. 


Deceiving the Ducks. (147) 
It is said that when the Chinese fowler sees 
a number of ducks settled on a pool, and wants 
to catch them, he lets float out from him two 
or three large hollow gourds. When these ap- 
proach the ducks they are at first afraid, but 
When the fowler 
sees this, he wades out slowly among the 
ducks, having over his head and shoulders a 
large gourd with holes to see and breathe 
through. He stealthily approaches a duck, and 
seizing it by the legs draws it under the wa- 
ter, fastens it to his girdle, and proceeds to 
catch more until his girdle is full; then he 
wades out, chuckling at his skill in deceiving 
the silly ducks with his gourd shells. Yet 
many who think they are vastly wiser than the 
silly duck are decoyed by the selfish fascina- 
tions of evil company, questionable amuse- 
ments, the wine cup, and fastened to the girdle 
of their cruel, mocking fowler, Satan —Louis 
Albert Banks, D. D. 


Undesirable Warmth. (148) 

A doctor had forbidden one of his patients 
to take alcohol, and yet the man pleaded the 
need of a stimulant. “I get cold, doctor, and 
it warms me,” said the patient. “Precisely,” 
replied the doctor. “See here, this stick is 
cold,” catching up a stick of wood from the box 
on the hearth and putting it in the fire. It was 
soon alight. “Now,” said the doctor, “it is 
quite warm, but is the stick benefited by the 
warmth?” The invalid watched the wood, as 
first of all there were little puffs of smoke and 
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then consuming flame. “Of course not,” he 
had to admit at last, “the stick is burning 
away.” “Well, that is just what you are doing 
when you take alcohol. You are literally burn- 
ing up the delicate tissues of your stomach and 
brain. Do you wonder that I hate alcohol 
when I see it destroying men and women every 
day of my life?’—Sunday at Home. 


Keep the Soul on Top. (149) 
Temperance was not a hobby with the Apos- 
tle Paul; it was a life. Observing the masters 
of successful endeavor, he said, “Every man 
that striveth for the mastery is temperate in 
all things.” That was their secret. Realizing 
how easy is the transition from liberty to li- 
cense, how quickly the charms of the flesh-life 
may be welded into chains by indulgence, Paul 
said, “My body I bring into subjection.”—Rev. 
C. A. McKay. 


Nobody Wants Him. (150) 
That was a piece of fine oratory recently 
when a lecturer, speaking of the drinking 
young men, said: “The railroads don’t want 
him, the ocean liners don’t want him, the banks 
don’t want him, the merchants. don’t want 
him.” Then, referring to an advertisement of 
a saloonkeeper for a bartender who does not 
drink, “the saloonkeeper does not want him.” 
Turning with his most winsome smile to the 
audience, he said: “Now, girls, do you want 
him?”’—Lutheran Messenger. 


Heroes Needed Yet. (151) 
A young man talking with Wendell Phillips 
once said: “Since the Civil War is over there 
are no battles to fight. J am sorry.” The great 
orator led him to the window, and pointing 
across the street, said: “See those saloons! 
Such battles are never over, my friend.” It 
may seem that to battle against a saloon is to 
battle against a forlorn hope. This cannot be, 
for Christianity stands for a greater power 
than the saloon, and “Christian people,” says 
a New York brewer, “can down the liquor men 
whenever they try, and they know it. But the 
liquor men’s hope is in working after the 
church people get tired of keeping at work 
three hundred and sixty-five days in a year.” 
If this is so, who then is guiltless? 


A Shipwreck Warning. (152) 
A wreck half buried in the sand is to be seen 
at Ocean City on the Jersey coast, which is 
one of the special objects of interest to pleas- 
ure seekers at the seashore. But there was a 
sad story in connection with this stranded ves- 
sel—the story of a long voyage over stormy 
seas, of dangers safely passed, and of victory 
so nearly won, but lost at last when the port of 
New York was almost reached. The captain 
had brought his cargo all the way. from Japan 
around Cape Horn, reaching this point at 
Christmas time, having made such fine prog- 
ress that he wished to reward his crew for their 
good work and faithfulness to duty. So he 
treated them all around to enough liquor to 
intoxicate the whole crowd. The wreck tells 
the rest of the story better than words can do 
—Jlost when their long, dangerous voyage was 
so nearly over.—sS. S. K. 
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Intemperance is Slavery. (153) 

There are matters to which temperance does 
not apply. The day has gone by when we can 
speak of using strong drink as a beverage tem- 
perately. Its evils are too great. Few men 
and no children can use tobacco moderately. 
It enslaves them. So there can be no temper- 
ance with regard to gambling, or vice of any 
sort. Those things that cause us or others 
to stumble must be cut off and cast from us 
if we wish to carry out the will of Jesus. 

Temperance is needed, in these days, in 
speech. We talk in superlatives. We exag- 
gerate inordinately. Our words are forked 
lightning, swift and deadly. Temperance is 
needed in diet. We overeat. The Roman sol- 
diers that built wonderful roads and subdued 
kingdoms lived on brown bread and sour wine. 
The heavy work of the world is not done by 
the men that eat the largest quantity of food. 

So also we must be temperate in our amuse- 
ments, our hobbies, our desire for property or 
wealth, and our interests, that we do not grow 
lopsided, but develop harmoniously into strong, 
self-controlled manhood. 

Temperance means self-control, the power of 
calm ¢hoice, and of self-denial. It is bit and 
bridle to every passion. It is freedom in all 
directions, and its oppostite, intemperance, is 
slavery.—Rev. R. P. Anderson. 


The Key is There. (154) 

Just outside a cemetery stood a liquor sa- 

loon. A sign on the corner of the saloon read 

as follows: “The key to the cemetery within.” 
—N. B. West. 


What Whiskey Will Do. (155) 
A temperance orator was being constantly 
interrupted by a man in the audience. When 
the speaker condemned whiskey, the inter- 
rupter broke in with, “But it’s a medicine. A 
strong glass of hot whiskey and water will 
break up a cold.” “And eight glasses will 
break up a home,” the orator retorted.—Wil- 
liam J. Hart, D. D. 


Two Important Testimonies. (156) 

I know my race; I know its conditions of 
living; I know its weaknesses, and I say that 
the closing of the barrooms of the South has 
been a second emancipation.—Booker T. 
Washington. 

I am not at all impressed with the argument 
that if you close down the liquor traffic, you 
bring about a calamity. When you shut down 
a distillery, a factory takes its place, and when 
you close up a saloon, a grocery store is put in. 
—John Mitchell. 


Does the Home Influence Count? (157) 

“A young man entered my store one day,” 
a merchant told a friend. “He told me that he 
was starving and almost naked. While I was 
talking with him, a man came in who employed 
a large number of men. He gave his address, 
and promised work to the young man, who 
said he would go. I then gave him some cloth- 
ing and money to get underclothing. Next day 
his employer came and told me that the poor 
creature had not come. After five months he 
came in again in as bad a plight as before, and 


lL asked him why he had not gone to the shop 
as he had promised. He said he could not pass 
a grog-shop without a glass, and he went in 
and drank till the money I gave him was gone. 
I tried to reason with him; told him he had 
a good examiple in his father’s house. ‘You 
are mistaken,’ he said; ‘we had whiskey at ta- 
ble in my father’s house every day and I 
learned to love it there.’”—From the Life of 
Robert Carter. 


What the Brewers Brew. (158) 
They brew crime of every sort. Sweep away 
the breweries and the distilleries, and you will 
secure municipal reform, banish the most pro- 
lific causes of poverty, insanity and crime, and 
clean the cities of most of their moral rotten- 
ness. What a crime the manufacturers and 
dealers themselves commit by making money 
out of the bodies and souls of men, and wring- 
ing wealth from the dripping blood of broken- 
hearted women and from the hungry mouths 
of starving, innocent childhood! What a hell 
broth indeed is this which brews poverty and 
rags, hunger and cold, crimes dyed in a thou- 
sand hues, sickness and death to vast numbers, 
wrecking both body and soul!—Rev. G. W. 
Mead. 


The Saloon is a Bank For Losing. (159) 
You deposit your money—and lose it; your 
time—and lose it; your character—and lose it; 
your manly independence—and lose it; your 
home comfort—and lose it; your self-control— 
and lose it; your children’s happiness—and 


lose it; your own soul—and lose it.—The 
American Patriot. 
What Cheer! (161) 


What cheer, what cheer in a glass of beer! 
A doubtful jest and a covert sneer, 
A palsied tongue and a maudlin tear, 
An oath, a blow, and a dream of hell, 
A convict garb and a prison cell! 
What cheer, what cheer in a glass of beer? 
—Rose Trumbull. 


“Tt Biteth Like a Serpent.” (162) 

One day lately a poor camel was roaring 
furiously in consequence of some injury or 
other, nearly half a mile away, but my little 
nurse, over ten years of age, assured me that 
it was a hiyee (a serpent), so keen even the 
young people’s sense of fear is of the harm and 
terror of snakes. They have about twenty dif- 
ferent names for as many kinds of serpents; 
some of them are said to be more deadly than 
others, but all are deadly. 

Herodotus said that “in the neighborhood of 
Thebes there are some sacred serpents which 
are perfectly harmless.” If this saying were 
known here the poor Greek historian would 
be laughed to scorn, and considered the great- 
est greenhorn or fraud imaginable. Who ever 
heard of harmless serpents! 

The injury done by the use of intoxicating 
drinks in Syria is not as general as it is in the 
West; nevertheless, individual cases there are 
which are as heart-rending and terrible as any 
of those that have been reported in America 
and this probably gives rise to the proverb, 
“May one put a serpent in his bosom?” That 


is, may a man begin to drink without being in 
danger of becoming a drunkard? Another 
proverb runs, “His stories are like the stories 
of serpents.” This proverb is based on the 
fact that when a few people happen to be to- 
gether, and one of them tells a snake story, 
then it is found that all the rest have stories of 
serpents which are practically endless, and 
similarly stories of drunkards. 


The huge serpent Apophis, which appears in 


Egyptian mythological texts, was symbolical 
of evil and darkness, and to this day the ser- 


_pent is regarded as such, and therefore houses 


are sprinkled with holy water to protect them 
from its presence and influence. Serpent 
charms, written on paper and encased in metal 
or leather, are sewn to the caps and vests of 
boys as a safeguard from serpents, adders, etc. 
—Ghos Ghosn-el-Howie. 


Fight Fire With Fire. (163) 

The Methodist ministers of Willamsport, 
Pa., have placed temperance advertisements 
in their street cars. One car, for instance, car- 
ries the advertisements of three kinds of beer 
and whiskey, with another kind of beer adver- 
tised outside; but the ministers have paid for 
an advertising card which reads: “Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging, and whoso is 
deceived thereby is not wise.” We must fight 
fire with fre. We cannot conquer the money 
power of the saloon without the use of money. 


Dispatch From Chicago. (164) 
“Trainmen must keep away from _ saloons 
whether they drink or not. This is the new 
rule against drinking and frequenting saloons 
issued by the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Railroad. Stringent rules have been in force 
against any employe who has to do with trains 
drinking while on duty, or coming on duty 
under the influence of liquor. Officials who 
issued the anti-liquor order believe that men 
cannot spend several hours in saloons and be 
in good condition physically and mentally to 
take out a train. The trainmen in the cities 
are more given to visiting saloons in the larger 
cities than in the small towns, and dismissals 
in the cities largely exceed those in the small 
towns. In the towns of Terre Haute, Evans- 
ville and St. Louis the axe has fallen on many 
old employes for visiting saloons.” 


It Hurts Anyway. (165) 

A splendid surgeon was called to go ten 
miles into the country to amputate the leg of 
a farmer who had been injured in his ma- 
chinery. but the surgeon drank so freely before 
and during the ride that he was not able prop- 
erly to perform the operation. He failed to. 
protect some of the severed nerves, and the 
patient now spends many sleepless nights and 
days of suffering from which the doctors say 
nothing but death will relieve him. 

This unfortunate man has always been strict- 
ly temperate, his children and grandchildren 
are sober and industrious, and there is not a 
saloon within ten miles, but you couldn’t con- 
vince any of that household that “whiskey 
won’t hurt you if you let it alone.’—Will S. 
Campbell. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Current Illustrations 


PAUL GILBERT. 


A Real Man. (169) 
sdee oct oselsanco15. 46: 

A bishop of the Methodist Church stated the 
other day that a minister of his denomination 
at or near Newport, R. I, was offered $10,000 
to perform the ceremony at the last wedding 
venture of J. J. Astor, but that he refused the 
bribe. A Methodist layman, hearing of his 
courage, sent him a check for $10,000, the exact 
amount he had refused, but the minister 
showed the stuff he was made of when he po- 
litely returned the check to his well inten- 
tioned benefactor. 

The real men are not all dead or unborn. 


Faith by Works. (170) 

“Tf you do not believe in men, the time will 

come when you will not believe in God.”—Ray- 
mond Robbins. 


Power of Word. 

eb: 6:5" Heb, 4°2° 12: 

A French Roman Catholic was given a Bible. 

He began to _read it to his wife. Soon he 

said, “Wife, if this book is true we are lost.” 

But reading farther, he said, “Wife, if this book 

is true we can be saved.” And soon they were 
saved! 


(171) 


A Fine Exhortation. 
Acts 20:35; Heb. 5:2. 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat carries the 
following commendable exhortation for trav- 
elers to do a fine bit of kindness: 
ake Traveling Men, Attention! 
When you are through with this paper on 
the train, throw it out to the first gang of sec- 
tion men you pass, so they can read and enjoy 
it. They will appreciate it. 


(172) 


Personal Work by Mohammedans. (173) 
Rom. 10:19;-Psa. 79:1;“Dan. 9:16. 

In some places Mohammedans have blotted 
out Christianity, not by resorting to the sword, 
as of yore, or by sending out great preachers, 
but by sending out fiery personal workers. It 
is remarkable in this connection to observe 
that there are fewer back-sliders from Moham- 
medanism than any other religion—Dr. David 
Russell. 


Wanted—A Big Brother. (174) 
Matt. 10:42; Matt. 18:5; Jas. 1:27. ; 

“I tink I might ’a bin a different boy if 
somebody had only keeped me,” said a boy 
who was brought before a judge charged with 
a misdemeanor. Specialists in boys’ work 
claim that they seldom if ever come across 


boys who do not respond to genuine sympathy . 


and fellowship. 


Creates a Conscience. (175) 
110. 6:63; Jno, 15:3; Rom. 10:17. ‘ 

Said 4 Chinese “Boxer” to his friend, “Avoid 

those Christians, for their God is a confessing 


God who exacts from you what no other god 
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does.” The Christian religion alone creates 
an enlightened conscience. 

A Mohammedan said, “I like to read the his- 
torical part of the Gospel of John, but the rest 
makes my heart to tremble,” while a Jewess in 
Melbourne, speaking of the words of Jesus, 
remarked, “They make me wish to obey them.” 


Marked Books: 


(176) 

“Your books; your marked books; your 
marked Bible, is your best biography.” 

Suspicious of the Bank. (177) 


Matt. 8:26; Acts 9:13; Matt. 6:33. 

A new customer of a bank had just depos- 
ited $100. A few minutes afterward he drew a 
check for $10 and presented it to the cashier 
who remarked, “You needed money quite 
quickly, didn’t you?” “No,” was the reply, “I 
didn’t need it, but I just wanted to test the 
bank.” 

We profess confidence in God’s promises 
and resources and many times treat him with 
suspicion. We sing, “God will take care of 
you,” and then resort to sharp practices in 
business to meet our obligations. 


Service. (178) 

“That part of our Christian life is accursed 

that is withheld when it could have been given 
out in blessing to other lives.” 


The Higher Critics of Science. 
1 Tim. 6:20; Rom, 2:20-21. 

When scholars ran mad with ecclesiastical 
philosophies, philosophers are said to have 
sagely quarreled over the number of angels 
that could dance on a needle’s point without 
crowding. Now that scholars run mad on 
scientific specialization, here is a specimen of 
what they give us: 

“Tn a rather startling statement today, the 
Professor declares that as a result of a study 
of snakes he is convinced that had they been 
able to develop hands and feet instead of be- 
ing obliged to crawl, their brains would have 
enabled them to dominate the world. In that 
event, he asserts, man would probably have re- 
mained in a primitive, savage state, or possibly 
even as an ape.” 

The quotation is from a press dispatch of 
the 28th of May from Cambridge, Massachu- 
sets. Maybe the Professor was making fun 
of experts; but if he wasn’t he must have been 
suffering with experitis, and not far from the’ 
danger point—The Public. 
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ark Great are Kind. (180) 
“A great man shows his greatness by the 
manner in which he treats little men.” 


The Lost Picture. (181) 
iacmoro a besa oomlZ. 

A friend of mine related the other day that 

he was in Paris at the time that their most 


beautiful piece of art, perhaps the greatest pic- 


ture in the world, was stolen, The great, sin- 
ful, materialistic nation sorrowed as they real- 
ized the greatness of their loss. 

But a greater loss than that has been suf- 
fered by that nation, for they have lost the 
sense of the goodness and love of the real 
God, who sent his Son to redeem us.—Merlin 
Fairfax. 


Do You Grasp It? 

Ezek. 16:49; Eccl. 10:18; Prov. 10:5. 
In the office of one of the largest railroad 
companies there is tacked on the wall a large 
blueprint bearing these words: A TRAIN 
STANDING STILL COSTS MONEY. And 
after reading it one must realize that there is 

the reason for the success of this road. 
But that is not the great thought that this 
blueprint brought to mind. That thought was 
how easy to make a slight change in the letter- 
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ing—just make the T in train into a B—and 
then tack that quotation on every billboard. 

It is also true that a church standing still 
costs men and women their souls and lives 
and the little children of the parish a chance 
at life and light. 

Dangerous Fire. 
Matt. 8:21; Mark 7:21, 22; Jno..94. © 

In a Pennsylvania coal mine a fire ate its 
way for years. Little attention was paid to it 
until it approached a great body of anthracite 
coal valued at two billion dollars. Then a 
great wall of concrete deep and long and thick 
enough was built at an enormous expense to 
arrest the progress of the fire. 

We have been losing men and boys in the 
fires of sin. How long shall we delay taking 
every precaution to prevent the ravages that 
are going on? 
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Illustrations of Character 


S. A. WILSON. 


Men are Stewards Not Owners. 
Hag. 2:8. 

In some of the late whirlwind campaigns for 
giving money to Christian undertakings, it 
would seem that people for a fleeting moment 
realized the truth of the words of the prophet 
Haggai: 

“The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, 
saith the Lord.” So it was once in medieval 
Venice. The Venetian gold ducat bore an 
abbreviated inscription which is to be read in 
full: “Sit tibi, Christe, datus quem tu regis, 
iste Ducatus,” which may be roughly trans- 
lated: “To thee, O Christ, be given this ducat, 
which is thine own coin.” 
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Results of Little Things. 
Luke 16:10. 

A long time ago, in 1565, when Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, was playing chess, the 
French ambassador entered her room, and 
while watching the progress of the game, he 
said to her: “Madam, you have set before you 
the game of life. You lose a pawn. It seems 
a small matter; but with the pawn you may 
lose the game.” 
meaning—that her progress in life as a queen 
depended upon right action in little things; 
that a pawn in the game of life must not be 
lost; that its value in the problem of life is 
incalculable. Small mistakes in life are often 
serious in their results. If you would win the 
game of life, you must move your pawns with 
caution and skill. One glass of ardent spirits 
is a little thing; but when it is drunk, the pawn 
may be lost that loses the game of life. 
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Ready Excuses. 1 
Luke 14:18-20. eS 
A poor woman was explaining why her hus- 
band did not come to church. “You see poor 
working folk are so wearied out on Saturday 
that they are glad to rest a day in the house 
when Sabbath comes.” An unopened letter 
was lying on the table, which she asked me to 
read, believing that it was from her sick 
mother. It was a notice to her husband that 


‘ 
4 


The queen understood his. 


the football team, of which he was captain, was 
to meet on Saturday at 3 p. m,, and that, like 
a good fellow, he must be forward in time. 
That was the man for whom my pity was 
asked, as being so worn out with his work that 
he could hardly creep to church. Another 
woman admitted to me that she never read the 
Bible because she had too many cares. My 
eye caught a bundle of journals above the 
clock. She confessed that she spent two-pence 
half-penny every Saturday on these, and read 
them on Sabbath. If you wish an excuse, the 
smallest thing will give you stuff enough for 
the weaving of it. 


Judgment Day, The. 
Matt. 24:42. 

I dreamt it was the judgment day, and mul- 
titudes were appearing before the throne of 
Christ, some being approved, and others re- 
jected. I at length beheld my beloved father 
and mother and several of the family. I heard 
them examined, and heard the Judge distinct- 
ly say—“Well done.” At this my whole soul 
was filled with horror, for I was not prepared 
to pass my final scrutiny. At length my name 
was announced, and I fully expected to be 
banished from the presence of God. “Well, 
what sayest thou?” asked the Judge. I fell 
at his feet and implored mercy, saying, “Lord, 
spare me a little longer and when thou shalt 
call for me again, I hope to be ready.” With 
a smile, the Lord replied, “Go then and im- 
prove the time given thee.’ The extreme agi- 
tation awoke me, but so deep was the impres- 
sion that I have never forgotten it. 
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Cost of a Spree. 
- eOvem loro: 

_ Ina Western town a stranger recently stood 
in the hotel parlor and gazed absently out 
into the street. As he looked a small funeral 
procession passed the window. A man sitting 
near him remarked, “Not much of a send-off, 
but you will go a long way before you see a 
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-better temperance sermon that those two or 


three carriages.” 


“How is that?” asked the other. 


“You know the mine?” asked the resi- 
dent, naming one of the famous mining prop- 
erties in the neighborhood. The listener 
nodded. 


well. he continued, “before that mine ever 
_came into existence the man you've just seen 
on his way to the cemetery was a poor miner 
prospecting in the same region. He’d been at 
it some years, but never finding anything. 
They were hard-luck years, but one day he 
found a nugget—no little two-for-a-cent nug- 
get, but the kind of thing that sets men crazy.” 


“You mean,” exclaimed the stranger, in no 
little surprise, “that the man who opened up 
that mine has gone through his fortune until 
only that was left to him?’ He nodded to- 
ward the poor little funeral train now vanish- 
ing round a distant corner. 


_“He never had any fortune,” said the other, 
“except that nugget. There it was, the thing 
he’d worked for and the proof that he had a 
fortune right under his feet. And the man 
had to ‘celebrate!’ 

“He filled himself with whiskey, sir, and 
went all over the camp showing his nugget. 
When he’d recovered his sense, every available 
claim had been staked out, and there wasn’t 
a thing left for him but day wages, working 
for the men who had been sober enough to 
take advantage of his condition.” 

The man from the East whistled. 

“And that’s the end of him!” 

“That’s the end of what might have been 
one of the richest men in the country. Whiskey 
put him to sleep, and when he woke up the 
nap had cost him the leading interest in a min- 
ing property that has since cleaned up over 
two hundred million dollars.”—Selected. 


Let Your Opponent Smoke. (189) 
I Cort 9227: 

Dr. Starr Jordan, the president of the great 
University of California, addressing a com- 
pany of students recently, said some very plain 
things in condemnation of the tobacco habit. 
He very strongly asserts its hurtful force in 
dimming the vision and blunting the edge of 
thought, in tricking the nerves, and while 
“wearing the guise of a narcotic, proving one 
of the most destructive nerve irritants.” He 
said: “The professor in civil engineering in 
Harvard said to me recently: ‘The best advice 
I can give to my graduates in engineering is 
this, “Let your competitors smoke.” In other 
words, if somebody must go through life car- 
rying a handicap, let it be some other fellow.” 
The game of life demands, said the president, 
accuracy of sensation and of motion, absolute 
truthfulness of nerve response, and tobacco 
distinctly disturbs and destroys all this.— 
Everybody’s Monthly. 


Dishonesty. (190) 
PROV Selle : 

A gentleman at the head of a metropolitan 
wholesale establishment was taking a train in 
the New York subway not long since. Just 
ahead of him he noticed a man, a merchant in 
a small city up the state, who was one of the 
regular customers of his house. He was about 
to call to the man, when he saw the latter push 
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himself into the midst of the crowd and delib- 
erately slip past the gateman without paying. 

When the wholesale merchant reached his 
place of business, he immediately called the 
credit man of the house into his private office. 

“Mr. Dean,” he said, “how much does Blank 
& Blank of Bayton owe the house?” 

idernot know just the amount,” was the 
answer, “but it is quite a bill.” 

“Collect it, and do not extend more credit,” 
said the merchant. 

“But Uve always thought them giit-edged,” 
suggested the credit man. 

“So have I,” replied the employer. “But 
I’ve changed my mind.” He then recounted 
the incident he had witnessed in the subway, 
and added: “A man who is building that kind 
of character is not building to last.” 

And the merchant was right. One year later 
the firm of Blank & Blank went down with a 
crash, carrying a score of trusting creditors 
with them to ruin. 


Our Opportunities. (191) 

ZASOmMOLe: 
One was rummaging along the seashore 
gathering treasures of stone and shell. High 


on the beach lay a shell more beautiful than 
any. yet discovered. He was searching in a 
dreamy, listless way, looking here, and there. 
“That shell is safe enough,” he said. “J can 
pick that up at my leisure.” But as he waited, 
a higher wave swept up along the beach, re- 
captured the shell and bore it back to the bo- 
som of the ecean. How like the experiences 
of our lives is this! When the wave of an- 
other year has flowed back and off the shore 
of time, how many shells of plans, of oppor- 
tunities, of purposes toward noble and better 
life, lying there, you thought within your easy 
grasp a year ago, has it not swept into the 
irreparable past!—Wayland Hoyt, D. D. 


The Record of Two Lives. (192) 
Dalbitee 4c yeme os 

Not long ago, in Europe, a man died at the 
age of seventy-three, who began at the age of 
eighteen to keep a diary, which he continued 
to keep for fifty-two years. It is now pub- 
lished, and is a most striking commentary on 
the life of a mere worldling. In the book he 
left he states that in fifty-two years he had 
smoked 628,715 cigars, of which he had re- 
ceived 43,692 as presents, while for the remain- 
ing 585,023 he had paid about $10,433. In fifty- 
two years, according to his bookkeeping, he 
had drunk 28,786 glasses of beer, and 26,085 
glasses of spirits, for which he spent $5,350. 

The diary closes with these words: “I have 
tried all things; I have seen many; I have ac- 
complished nothing.” A stronger sermon could 
not be preached than to put this testimony 
against that of the missionary apostle Paul: 
“T have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day.”-—Selected, 


Twice Saved. (193) 


Luke 1:74. 


At the battle of Fredericksburg one of the 
men carried a Bible in his pocket. During the 
engagement a ball pierced the Bible through 
till it stopped at the page with the words, 
“Good Master, what must I do to inherit eter- 
nal life?” The Bible was the means of saving 
his life; and his narrow escape, and the words 
of the young ruler, made such an impression 
on him that he at once surrendered his heart 
and life to Christ. Our lives have been spared, 
and we, too, should yield to him. 


The Power of Influence. (194) 


ais Poy, &. 

The atheist who spent a few days with the 
saintly Fenelon said: “If I stay here much 
longer, I shall become a Christian in spite of 
myself.” Fenelon had used no word of con- 
troversy or solicitation. It was but the quiet. 
convincing argument of a holy life, a consis- 
tent walk and conversation. 

“T tried to be a skeptic when I was a young 
man,” said Cecil, “but my mother’s life was 
too much for me.” 

“My brethren,” said an old African preacher, 
“a good example is the tailest kind of preach- 
ing.’ And he was right. 


“There is an energy of moral suasion in a 
good man’s life,” says Dr. Chambers, “passing 
the highest efforts of the orator’s genius. The 
seen beauty of holiness speaks more eloquently 
of God and duty than the tongues of men and 
angels.”—Michigan Presbyterian. 


Sowing and Reaping. 
Gal. 6:7. 4 
George Westinghouse, then a young in- 
ventor, was trying to interest capitalists in the 
automatic brake, now used everywhere on rail- 
road trains, but then only an untested scheme. 
Commodore Cornelius Vandelbilt was then 
president of the New York Central Railroad 
Company, and to him young Westinghouse 
addressed a letter inviting his attention, and 
carefully explaining all details of the inven- 
tion. The letter was promptly returned to him 
with the commodore’s personal indorsement: 
“T have no time to waste on fools.” Later, 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad had taken up 
the automatic brake and was “making a good 
thing out of it,’ Commodore Venderbilt sent 
in his turn to request an interview. As prompt- 
ly as before the letter went back to the sender, 
and with exactly the same indorsement—‘I 
have no time to waste on fools.” It is cer- 
tainly a very good commentary on the foolish- 
ness of rough and uncivil answers. 
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Illustrations of Strong Souls 


FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


The Gospel of Beauty. (196) 
Some time about 1903 a young man of twen- 
ty-four, Nicholas Lindsay, went to New York 
to pursue art and poetry. He began to write 
verse and illustrate it. But nobody wanted it. 
There were other young students about him 
meeting the same fate. Some of them left 
America, some surrendered and wrote and 
drew what the commercial world would take. 
Lindsay went into business, but between whiles 
he pondered over the situation. In America, 
he decided, the common man must learn to rev- 
erence beauty before it could hope to root 
itself in the soil. The love for art, in other 
words, must spread from the townships, in- 
stead of radiating from national centers as it 
did in Europe. : 


Then he left New York and started forth 
in the world, the commercial world of Amer- 
ica, a declared “Peddler of Dreams.” 

He walked through eight states, knocking 
at the doors of the country people and asking 
for their hospitality. He represented himself 
only for what he was, a poor man, rich only in 
dreams, preaching the gospel of beauty. The 
prosperous Dutch farmers of Pennsylvania re- 
ceived him; the lumber-camps took him in; 
the people in the oil country, in the Blue Ridge 
region, in the swamps of Florida, in the red 
hills of Georgia, everywhere they gave him 
shelter and listened to his message; which only 
asked of every man and every woman to do 
their best to make their community beautiful 
and righteous. 

Nobody laughed. Nobody sneered. Appar- 
ently they understood, for there was none that 
had not eyes for beauty in some of her forms 
the flowers around the door, the rainbow in 


the sky, the dimpled child, the fiery horse, the 
mountains purpling in the twilight. 

Then he came back to his native region in 
Illinois where he strove with pen and with 
tongue to encourage every boy and every girl 
to make life more beautiful, more holy, in their 
little circle. 

At last his poems and articles were reviewed 
in magazines and papers, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, where he had been an unknown 
student years before, sent for him to tell the 
classes of boys and girls his doctrine that of- 


‘fered the artist his own village for a goal in- 


stead of the exile’s life of Paris. 

His message for them was the same: 

“Make your own hearths and your own com- 
munity beautiful, look not for reward nor 
money nor honor. Let your incentive be only 
that joy in beauty that no adversity can take 
away, and that joy in the love of God which 
no crucifixion can end.” 


She Saved Others. ~ (197) 

Something less than one hundred years ago 
a slave girl was born on the eastern shore of 
Maryland. She knows that her mother’s moth- 
er was brought in a slave-ship from Africa, 
that her mother was the daughter of a white 
man, an American, and her father a _ full- 
blooded negro. 

The hardest of labor was demanded of her. 
At last Harriet Tubman determined to escape 
from slavery and succeeded. 

She says: “I looked at my hands to see if 
I was the same person, now I was free. I 
felt like I was in heaven!” Not one to enjoy 
heaven alone was that generous heart. Nine- 
teen times did she return to the land of slavery 
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and brought away to Canada groups of men, 
women and children, three hundred in all. A 
‘prize of $40,000 was offered for her capture, but 
Harriet was never caught. On all those long 
and perilous journeys on the “Underground 
Railway,” she never lost a passenger! Her 
belief that she was and is sustained and guided 
by “de sperit of de Lord” is absolute. Gov- 
ernor Andrews, of Massachusetts, appointed 
her scout and nurse during the war. She is 
now receiving a pension. 

One of the most important episodes in which 
Harriet took a leading part and proved the 
saving factor was Colonel Montgomerie’s ex- 
ploit on the Combahee River. General Hunter 
secured Harriet’s assistance for the great un- 
dertaking. The plan was to send several gun- 
boats and a few men up the river in an at- 
tempt to collect the slaves living near the 
shores—and carry them down to Beaufort 
within the Union lines. 

There were the throngs of hesitating ref- 
ugees in dread of the stranger soldiers. How 
to deal with this turbulent mass of humanity? 
The colonel realized the danger of delay, and 
calling Harriet to the upper deck, in a voice 
of command said: “Moses, you’ll have to give 
’em a song!” Then Harriet lifted up her voice 

- in verse after verse of prophetic promise. She 
improvised both words and melody: 
“Of all the whole creation in the East or in the 
West 

The glorious Yankee nation is the greatest 

and the best. 


“Come along! Come along! Don’t be alarm, 
Uncle Sam’s rich enough to give us all a farm! 


“Come along! Come along! Don’t be a fool, 

Uncle Sam’s rich enough to send us all to 

school! etc., etc.” 

As she chanted the refrain, “Come along!” 
Come along!” she raised her long arms with 
an imperious gesture impossible to resist. The 
crowd responded with shouts of “Glory! 
Glory!” The victory was won—about eight 
hundred souls eagerly scrambled on board the 
gunboats and were transported to freedom. 


Saved 1,700 Children. (198) 


In 1910 there were 19,000 children who died 
in New York City under two years old, and 
15,000 of these were less than a year old. The 
health commissioner, Ernst J. Lederle, be- 
gan looking after the city’s milk supply. 
Among other things he opened fifteen stations 
where infants’ supplies can be had and instruc- 
tion is given in the care of feeding of babies. 
This work is as yet hardly begun—but in 1911 
the deaths under two years had dropped from 
19,269 to 17,574. 


Lederle has discovered a great truth that 
has made him a great man. t is this: “You 
will never be truly happy until you have put 
as much energy and ability into serving the 
public good as you have put into your own pri- 
vate business.” Mayor Gaynor dug that truth 
out of Epictetus long ago. 

Lederle “doesn’t have to work.” He could 
lead a life of cultivated inaction if he wanted. 
Bu Lederle’s hobby is getting a good job done 
for the public good. What America needs is 
more public men with a public conscience. 


Illustrations of Unconscious Inftuence 


REV. JOSEPH M. LONG. 


We Go Also. (199) 
When the disciples were waiting in Galilee 
for the appearance of the risen Lord which had 
been promised them, Peter, taking, as was his 
nature, the initiative, suddenly declared, “I’m 
going a fishing,” and the others, probably with- 
out any conscious reasoning, responded at 
once, “We'll go along with you.” When be- 
fore this Peter had impulsively entered into 
the tomb in the garden to see if Christ were 
really risen, “then went in also that other 
disciple,’ John the beloved, showing, as Dr. 
Horace Bushnell long ago pointed out, the 
power of unconscious influence. “None of us 
liveth unto himself and none of us dieth unto 
himself.” We act and react upon each other 
in all the relations of life, and probably the 
most so when we do not intend or think it. 


Like Sheep. (200) 

A man stops on the busy sidewalk to see 
some trifling object or incident. Another stops 
to see what he is looking at, and finally a con- 
siderable group has gathered, before the indi- 
viduals realize what they are doing. Carlyle 
says that the Scotch shepherd lads used to 
amuse themselves by holding a stick before 
the sheep when they were running, and with- 
drawing it after the first one had jumped over 
it. All the sheep that followed would jump 
when they came to the place, simply following 


alike} 


the example of the first. Men are a good deal 
like these sheep, and probably most of us, 
when we do not stop to reason about a thing, 
do as we see others do and “go with the 
crowd.” 


What You Are. (200a) 
We sometimes try to influence a man to ob- 
serve a certain course of action, and often our 
efforts only stiffen his opposition. Our lives 
speak louder than our words. Says Emerson, 
“What you are thunders in my ear so loud -that 
I cannot hear what you say.” Moreover, it is 
only occasionally that we try to move others 
by our arguments, but our lives and characters 
are exercising an influence upon them all the 
time we are with them, and sometimes when 
we are absent. 


Setting Pace For Those We Don’t 

Know. (201) 

The importance of unconscious personal in- 
fluence is better enforced by illustration than 
by argument. A professor in Brown Univer- 
sity was once walking up the college hill in 
Providence at night when he heard a boy in 
some back yard drumming. Being naturally 
fond of rhythm, he fell into step and marched 
up the hill to the little fellow’s drumbeat. Then 
the thought came to him, “He doesn’t know 
what I am doing, yet I am keeping step to his 


music.” Your life and mine may be “setting 
the pace” to lives we know little about. 


Unseen Auditors. (202) 
A woman often had to talk to her coachman 
about his dissolute habits and_ finally dis- 
charged him. When she engaged his successor 
and questioned him about his habits, he told 
her he had long been a temperate man from 
having heard her arguments with the other 
man when passing by her home. One day, 
chatting with the colored coachman of a fam- 
ily living near our church, I learned that it 
was his custom on summer evenings to listen 
at the open window of the church from the 
sidewalk, and as he said, “De gospel soun’ jes’ 
as good outside de window!” ‘The minister 
had no idea of this auditor, unseen by him, 
who was helped by the service. 


An Endless Chain. (203) 
An impressive fact about personal influence 
is the extensiveness of its sphere. Not one 
only, but sometimes many are helped or hin- 
dered by the power of a single life. Drop a 
pebble in the middle of a quiet pond, and the 
successive concentric ripples cover every part, 
finally reaching the shore, and human nature is 
often affected in a similar way. Many 
years ago a Puritan minister named Sibbs 
wrote a little book called “The Bruised 
Reed,” a copy of which was given by 
a layman, stopping at a country inn, to the 
little boy of his host. That boy was Richard 
Baxter, who was converted by reading it, and 
after becoming a minister wrote the “Call to 
the Unconverted,” which has brought probably 
thousands in this country and in England into 
the Christian life. Among others helped by it 
was Philip Doddridge, the author of “The Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul.” This 
was the instrument of the conversion of Wil- 
berforce, the great philanthropist and over- 
thrower of the slave trade in the English col- 
onies. Wilberforce in turn wrote a book en- 
titled “A Practical View of Christianity,” 
which led the celebrated Dr. Chalmers into the 
light, and also Leigh Richmond, who wrote 
“The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ which has been 
translated into a hundred languages and cir- 
culated all over the globe, still continuing its 
good work. 


Converted by Wrapping Paper. 

It may be doubted if the 
a good life or deed is ever 
lives are like the flower of the grape- 
vine, which, though unseen, is known by 
the delicious aroma which pervades the en- 
tire atmosphere about and pleases many who 
do not know of its source. Dr. F. B. Meyer 
was called to the bedside of a dying woman in 
Nottingham, England, and was rejoiced to find 
that she was already a Christian. She told 
him that she had been made such by a para- 


(204) 
influence of 
lost. Some 


graph from a sermon by Spurgeon printed in ° 


an American newspaper, used to wrap a parcel 
that had come from Australia. Think of it! A 
sermon preached in England, then appearing 
in an American newspaper, the paper going to 
Australia, and finally returning to England 
there to be a blessing to a dying woman. 
“God’s word shall not return unto him void.” 
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Wanamaker’s Mentor. (205) 


Sometimes a very quiet, humble life has in- 
fluenced a man who has played a prominent 
part in the world’s affairs. John Wanamaker 
says that when he was a young man he had 
the profoundest respect for a little woman in a 
faded plaid shawl who always sat in a certain 
corner in the prayer room, and whose words 
and life impressed him as thoroughly and sin- 
cerely good. He adds that many times in his 
business, when thinking of a certain move as 
to the rightfulness of which he was a little in 
doubt, he would say to himself, “I wonder if 
the little woman in the plaid shawl would ap- 
prove of it.” That simple, obscure life has 
thus borne fruit in the career of one of our 
leading business men. At the funeral of an 
earnest Christian young man, one whom he 
had never known testified that he had been led 
into the Christian life by observing his char- 
acter from a distance. These things lead us to 
believe with Emerson that 

“One accent of the Holy Ghost, 

The heedless world hath never lost.” 


Mothers of Great Men. (206) 


If one class has more influence than another, 
it is surely our mothers. One of the most cer- 
tain laws of heredity seems to be that great 
men have remarkable mothers, and some men 
who believe in little else believe in their moth- 
ers. Hon. Thaddeus Stevens was visited in 
1868, in what proved his last sickness, by a 
clergyman, who alluded to the Bible as a sup- 
port and guide. Sitting up in bed and speaking 
nervously and rapidly Mr.- Stevens replied, 
“The Bible, the Bible, take away that, and we 
have nothing left.” When pressed as to his 
relation to it, he added sadly, “I don’t pretend 
to have religion in that way myself, but my 
old Baptist mother had it, and I believe in my 
mother.” Another statesman, John Randolph, 
said, “When I try to make myself an infidel, I 
fancy I feel the hand of my mother on my 
head and her voice sounding in my ear, as she 
taught me to say, ‘Our Father which art in 
Heaven.’” Cecil, Lord Burleigh, made a sim- 
ilar confession: “TI tried to be an infidel when 
a young man, but my mother’s life was too 
much for me.” In an affecting service around 
his mother’s newly made grave, Mr. Moody said 
to a gathering of ministers, “All of you who 
were first influenced for Christ by your moth- 
ers hold up your hands,” and seeing the large 
number of hands, he continued, “See that! The 
mothers are the best preachers after all!” 


A SPLENDID LIST OF SERMONS. 
REV. E. P. DREW. 
Great Questions and Their Reasonable An- 
swers. 
“What Is Religion?” 
“What Is Saving Faith?” 
“What Is Prayer?” 
“What Is Special Providence?” 
“What Is a Miracle?” 
“What Is God’s Forgiveness?” 
“What Is a Lost Soul?” 
“What Is the Assurance of the Hope of 
Immortality ?” 


Pertinent Illustrations 


FRANK C. WARD, GARDEN CITY, KANS. 


How Thankful? (208) 


Not long ago the country suffered from a long 
and dry summer. The states in the Central 
West were the greatest sufferers. The gov- 
ernors of Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
were petitioned by thousands of people to set 
aside a day of prayer for rain. The petitioners 
said that unless rain came in time to save the 
crops, there would be irrecoverable loss. They 
asked for a day of prayer because they believed 
in the efficiency of concerted prayer. 


But no one of the governors thus petitioned 
granted the request. So the people prayed pri- 
vately and in churches for rain. But the rain 
did not come, and there was a great deal of loss. 


But when conditions are reversed, would it 
not be natural to expect some special recogni- 
tion of Providence? The present year has 
been one of unparalleled prosperity for the 
whole country, and especially for the Central 
West—the states that suffered most before. 
Farm products are full a fourth greater than 
the average for the past five years. 

With this in mind the governors of three 
states named were asked this question: “Have 
any asked you to set aside a special day for 
thanksgiving on account of the great prosper- 
ity of the year? If the people wanted a day 
of prayer last year when they were in need, do 
they want a special day for thanksgiving on 
account of the great prosperity of this year, 
when their barns are full to overflowing?” 

Governor Hadley, of Missouri, replied: “So 
far as I am informed, no inquiries of the char- 
acter to which you refer have been received.” 
Governor Cruce, of Oklahoma, replied: “There 
has been no suggestion come to me from any 
person in this state that I should set aside a 
special day for thanksgiving on account of the 
splendid prospects for good crops in Oklahoma 
this year.” Governor Stubbs, of Kansas, re- 
plied: “So far as I know there has been no 
request for the setting aside of a special day 
for thanksgiving, on account of the prosperity 
now being enjoyed by the people of the state 
of Kansas.” 

One of the governors suggests that per- 
haps the people will wait till the annual day 
of Thanksgiving to recognize the benefits of 
this year. But it is a well-known fact that not 
more than ten per cent of the church member- 
ship ever attends these annual services. 


Unused Energy. ‘ (209) 

One of the problems that is confronting us 
today is to discover ways of using the things 
that are going to waste. Many of the staple 
products of the day are made out of things 
that were formerly thrown away as useless. | 
‘An official of one of the great transconti- 
nental railways was standing with a friend by 
the tracks one day. A passenger train passed 
them at full speed. Presently a long freight 
train, with one of those giant engines, passed. 
He looked at it thoughtfully, then turned to his 
ho you want to earn a million dollars?” he 
asked abruptly. His friend smiled incredu- 
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lously. “How?” he inquired. “You have seen 
those trains pass. Many others pass every day. 
You saw something of their power as they 
passed under a full head of steam. But do you 
know that the power that you see in the mov- 
ing train is not as great as its unseen, wasted 
power?” 

His friend looked at him inquiringly, and he 
continued: “Thousands of tons of weight 
press down upon those rails every day. So 
thousands of tons of energy go into the 
ground, and are wasted. If somebody can de- 
vise the means of saving that energy, all the 


- mechanical work of every town along the road 


will be done with it. It would be worth a mil- 
lion, yes, ten million dollars.” No doubt the 
day will come when that vast energy, now 
wasted, will be in man’s service. 

Likewise the spiritual and mental forces of 
life suffer great waste. This is a problem for 
young people to study and solve in the future. 
The reward will not be a prize of millions in 
gold, but something more valuable—the en- 
richment of all human life. 


A Test. (210) 


Most people have to subject themselves to 
repeated tests. 

These tests must be made to discover certain 
effects. To discover whether the effect of a 
thing—be it occupation, pastime, friend or any- 
thing else—is injurious, profitable or doubtful. 

If the test discovers the fact that the char- 
acter is being damaged, of course there should 
be no hesitation about abandoning the thing 
that is doing the damage. And if it reveals 
only good, why it will be held as one of the 
assets of life. 

But the great battle-ground lies between 
these two extremes; it is with the doubtful 
things. Today they seem all right; tomorrow, 
all wrong; the next day they are doubtful. 
Very well, then! Because they are doubtful 
their true nature may be very hard to discover. 

In a town that prided itself on its excellent 
condition there broke out an epidemic of ty- 
phoid fever. The local physicians sought to 
locate the cause of the disease, but failed. The 
town sent for an expert. He told them that 
the source of the disease was in their water. 
But they scorned this theory. Then he told 
them that he had found an abandoned well 
which was being used for a dumping-ground 
for refuse. “But,” they answered, “we have 
private wells, and they have no connection 
with that well.” And they called him to wit- 
ness to the sparkling clearness of their water. 
“Tn that case,” admitted the expert, “we shall 
have to make a test.” He took a bottle of red 
coloring matter and emptied if into the aban- 
doned well. The next day many of the private 
wells had the red coloring matter in them. The 
test was conclusive. 

So it is with the doubtful things. Make the 
test severe; and, if it shows them to be in- 
jurious, abandon them as the poisoned wells 
were abandoned, 


Lite and Duty E 


GEO. W. GRAHAM. 


Human and Divine. (211) 

I have no sympathy with the people who say 
that the life of the moral man does not count. 
It does count! In personal life, in business, 1n 
society. But in a great spiritual crisis we 
sometimes need more than a mere earthly mo- 
rality to fight back the forces that bring us 
spiritual ruin and loss. Mankind is always 
prone to accident and breakdown—often at the 
wrong time, while there is a “forever” to the 
things that are unseen that assures the victory 
even before the battle. A New England vil- 
lage bought to protect it from fire one. of the 
modern, powerful, high pressured gasoline fire 
engines, a marvel of power and efficiency. 
In only a few days after its arrival fire broke 
out; and as they were getting things under 
good control the engine stopped dead. During 
the next half hour while men made frantic ef- 
forts to locate the trouble seven of the best 
buildings of the town were consumed by the 
flames, fanned on by the gale of a northwest 
blizzard. Finally some one looked into the 
gasoline tank to discover that it was complete- 
ly empty of gasoline. Re-filled, the engine 
ran for six hours without a slip, but the best 
part of the village had already gone up in 
flames. The man-made machine depended 
upon the thought and action of men, who lost 
their heads, and so stopped the engine when 
they needed its power the most. 

Another village in the same state laid a grav- 
ity system of waterworks. The land condi- 
tions around the village gave them the oppor- 
tunity of laying one of the best systems in the 
state. But the natural advantages were neg- 
lected and the whole scheme was engineered 
wrongly from start to finish, so that none of 
the citizens were completely satisfied with it. 
There is only forty-five pounds pressure where 
there ought to be one hundred and forty-five. 
But in spite of all mistakes, the village has 
been able to handle all fires because in spite 
of all defects of plans and engineering the wa- 
ter keeps coming as long as the hydrants are 
open, for it depends not on any judgment of 
men, but on the hills and Jaws of God. We do 
not claim that the church has used her full 
opportunity, or her methods, that the conduct 
or work have been satisfactory. But back of 
all her human weakness, inconsistency and 
shams is the vision of the things that are com- 
plete and inexhaustible. The difference be- 
tween a mere moral, earthly religion, and one 
of spiritual faith, hope and trust, is that the 
last is present most in the time of your great- 
est need. Tae 

Assurance. (212) 

Several years ago near Portland, Maine, in 
Yarmouth river, one noon at low tide, a 
stranded steamboat might have been seen in 
the mud. There is no water near steamer 
“Maud” for several hundred feet, but no one 
seems anxious; down in the engine room clean- 
ing and repairing are going on. Out on the 
flats some of the crew are digging clams for 
a shore dinner, while the passengers on the 
decks are engaged in conversation and reading. 
They know that the tides of the sea never fail; 
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by and by it will come back and lift steamer 
“Maud” and they will sail on. 

Sometimes the world seems to be at spiritual 
low ebb, but God is faithful, and it only means 
that the great tides of the spiritual will come 
floating back and the world will be lifted to a 
yet higher plane of living and of thought. 


Let Your Light Shine. (213) 

One of the awe-inspiring sights of modern 
civilization is some great overland express 
train rushing through the darkness and storm 
of the night. Hurling itself forward into space, 
with only two slender rails to guide, is that 
compact, powerful mechanism that we call the 
locomotive; while behind with its human 
freight swings the long line of the train. High 
up in the cab on the side of the boiler, peering 
out into the darkness of the night is the great- 
est sight of all; in greasy overalls and smoke 
stained face, with firm grip upon the power of 
the racing giant that sways beneath him, some- 
one is looking far out into the night. For what? 


. Little lights—there they are, one, another, and 


another! But those lights along the great rail- 
road line are not bright lights, and some of 
them are simple, cheap lights; but they must 
be all right lights. If there should be a mis- 
take in the placing of those lights and there 
should be a white light where there ought to 
be a red—wreck, ruin and death will be the 


result. Small and dim as the light may be, it 
must shine right. That is all that is expected 
of it. God has put us all by his great highway 


of life. He does not ask us to be big, brilliant 
or wonderful lights. We are to shine just as 
we are, but we must give a right light—the 
light that warns a swiftly passing race of men 
or shows the clear way that leads on to happt- 
ness, peace and life. 


Everybody Responsible. (207) 
What a responsibility this power of uncon- 
scious influence puts upon us all! And we can- 
not escape it—our lives will surely influence 
others either for good or for evil. A man re- 
marked to a switchman on a railroad, “Yours 
is a very responsible position.” ‘Not more so 
than yours as a Christian,” was the reply. Take 
care that some other life is not sidetracked or 
wrecked by yours! “Is this a good tool?” in- 
quired a man picking up a shovel in a store. 
I see you don’t know much about shovels,” 
replied the storekeeper, “that shovel is made 
by a Christian man, and he makes a Christian 
Christian shovel, anything you find his name 
on is first-class.” And a miner in the most 
isolated camp will gladly pay an extra price 
for a tool with “Ames, First Quality” stamped 
in the steel. What a good idea for the farmer 
to put up only Christian butter and Christian 
barrels of apples, and for the manufacturer to 
turn out a Christian article! With a sufficient 
number of lives of genuine goodness going on 
all about us, little preaching would be neces- 
sary to bring men by the thousands into the 
kingdom of God, and to make it come “on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


The Preacher’s Scrap Book 


The Teacher’s Psalm. (214) 
In the course of his address at morning de- 
votions Bishop Anderson quoted a beautiful 
and suggestive interpretation of the twenty- 
third psalm which he credited to the professor 
of English in Albion College. Here it is: “The 
Lord is my teacher, I shall not want. He 
makest me to lie down in green pastures. He 
giveth me joy in God’s great out of doors; he 
causes me to delight in my day’s work. He 
leadeth me in the paths of true knowledge for 
his name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no 
evil, for thou wilt be with me, my teacher and 
my comforter still. Thou makest my enemies 
to become disciples of the great Teacher. Thou 
leadest me gently from the known to the un- 
known. Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life and I shall bea 
learner in the school of the great Teacher for- 
ever.”—Northwestern Advocate. 


Boys Who Became Great Men. (215) 
A Swedish boy fell out of a window and was 
badly hurt, but with clenched lips he kept back 
the cry of pain. The King Gustavus Adolphus, 
- who saw the boy fall, prophesied that the boy 
-would make a man for an emergency. He did, 
‘for he became the famous General Bauer. A 
bov used to crush the flowers to get their color, 
and painted the white side of his father’s cot- 
tage in the Tyrol with all sorts of pictures 
which the mountaineers gazed at as wonderful. 
He was the great artist Titian. An old painter 
watched a little fellow who amused himself 
making drawings of his pot and brushes, easel 
and stool, and said, “That boy will beat me 
some day.” He did; for he was Michael An- 
gelo. A German boy was reading a blood- 
and-thunder novel. Right in the midst of it 
‘he said to himself, “Now this will never do. 
I get too much excited over it. I can’t study 
so well after it. So here goes!” And he flung 
the book into the river. He was Fichte, the 
great philosopher. 

What kind of men will be produced by boys 
whose chief ambition is to be amused and who 
are nervous when not excited? 

Pool and billiards do not furnish enough ex- 
ercise to counter-balance the excitement even 
when played in Y. M. C. A. parlors. 


Self-Denial. (216) 
It is said that the day after Garfield’s elec- 
“tion for President of the United States a dis- 
patch was sent to Milton Wells, a Wisconsin 
preacher, whose vote in the convention had 
kept Garfield’s name on the list of candidates to 
the very last, asking him if he would accept 
the governorship of Arizona. In his reply Mr. 
Wells said, “I have a better office that I can- 
not leave. I am preaching here for $600 per 
year.” Here is one of those heroes of men 
“whom the world will “little note nor long re- 
member.” He made a man famous because he 
was willing to remain unknown himself. 

[This was the attitude 20 years ago. But 
* today Rev. Mr. Wells would no doubt take the 
governorship and fill the office in a way that 
would save more souls than he would save by 
preaching. Abolishment of child labor might 
prepare the way of salvation.—Ed. ] 


GENERAL BOOTH’S SAYINGS. 


“Seek First.” (217) 
I tell the American people that when they 
seek the honor of God, the reign of righteous- 
ness, the welfare of the friendless poor and 
the riches that endure forever with the same 
self-sacrificing avidity with which they seek 
the wealth and pleasures of this world, they 
will have a good chance of finding that life of 
satisfaction which now so often eludes them 
and of building up a pattern nation for the 
world to imitate. 
“The Cross of Christ.” (218) 
_ We aim by combined action at definite and 
immediate results—to make every sinner into 
a saint, every saint into a soldier of the cross, 
and every soldier into a successful saviour of 
souls. Each campaign is planned with the 
expectation of such results. Souls must be 
saved, backsliders must be restored, professing 
Christians must be stirred up to action, sol- 
diers must be enrolled, or the campaign is a 
miserable failure, however vast the crowds or 
deep the interest. 


“Christ For Me.” (219) 
I had a great illness. My life was 
despaired of, but I rose from my bed and went 
forth resolved to spend it in the service of 
God. “Christ for me!” That was my motto; 
that was my battle-cry; that was my war-note; 
that was my consolation from the very first, 
even up to this day. It is the cry with which 
I would fight the devil and all his works until 
there is not sign of curse in existence, not a 
sorrow unsoothed, not a tear unwiped away, 
until the world is bathed in salvation, and all 
men are bathing in its life-giving stream. 
“Fought a Good Fight.” (220) 
My life has been a continual fight. Ever 
since, some sixty years ago, I turned my back 
upon a world of ease and pleasure and show. 
and entered on this battlefield to fight for the 
honor of my heavenly King and for the salva- 
tion of the lost, there has seldom been a day 
in which some bewildering perplexity has not 
come to my mind, and some heavv burden has 
not been laid upon my heart. But still, the 
arms of Jehovah have sustained me, and the 
prayers of a multitude of the best and choicest 
spirits that the world contains have ascended 
continually to heaven on my behalf. 
“God With You.” (221) 
I always used to say: “There is cone God 
and John Wesley is his prophet;” and, upon 
my word. I think I am right. Wesley believed 
in discipline and combined action. So do I, 
and that is why I claim the Salvation Army 
has been a success, next, of course, to the 
blessing of God and to our faith in the unseen. 
Cardinal Manning—-dear old man, God bless 
him-—said to me once: “You couldn’t have 
maintained your faith in the supernatural ex- 
cept God had been with you.” But fancy try- 
ing to work America without combined action! 
What could we do in methodical Japan without 
a plan of campaign? In India I soon saw we 
should do no good among the educated classes 
in the towns, so I resolved that we must go 
forth into the villages, educate the low castes, 
and then, by combined’ effort, go on and at- 
tack the others.—Congregationalist. 


Anecdotes of General Booth 


REV, H. E. ZIMMERMAN. 


In spite of his remarkable success and the 
affection that surrounded him, General Booth was 
a lonely man. “My wife is in heaven, and I have 
no home,” he once said; “merely a place where i 
keep some furniture.” 

kK OX 


The general’s keen sense of the practical found 
expression in his suggestion for his own monu- 
ment. “Let it,” he said, “take the form of a 
huge stone collecting-box, so that when my 
friends come from far and near to drop a tear 
and offer a prayer over my grave, they can at 
the same time drop a few sovereigns in the col- 
lecting-box.” 

kok Ox 

The dead general knew only too well that there 
are shirkers and loafers who would never work 
unless they were made to. He was fond of 
telling of such a one who fell into the Army’s 
hands. With some difficulty they discovered his 
wife’s address and telegraphed to her: “We have 
found your dear husband.” Quickly came back 
the laconic reply: Ou ae keep him.” 

General Booth once described how an old 
woman who had been in prison sixty or seventy 
times was given an opportunity of either going 
back to the lock-up or to the Salvation Army. 
“When the dissipated old creature, “he said, 
“woke up in a clean bed, she asked, “Where am 
I?’ and upon being told that she was at the Sal- 
vation Home, she cried in horror-stricken tones, 
‘Let me out, or I shall jose my reputation!” 

The general, like the born preacher he was, 
knew how to adapt himself to his audiences. 
Here is a passage from an address which he 
delivered in New York in 1907. “I knew a man 
once who fasted forty days for his faith. Then 
he stated that he felt able to go two days more. 
He was promptly knocked down, however, by 
a Scotchman, who wouldn’t have anyone, he de- 
clared, try to do better than our Saviour !” 

“Twenty years ago,” said the general, “a physi- 
cian told me to retire to some small parish and 
spend the time in fishing and shooting. God gave 
me one of his smaller parishes—the world. I 
found excellent fishing everywhere in it, only I 
have caught mostly crocodiles. As for shooting, 
I am firing at the devil still. I have not hit him 
in the head yet, but I think I have wounded him 
several times in the tail.” 

The story is told of General Booth that he 
was On one occasion in a tradesman’s shop, and, 
as was his habit—for he was a persistent hunter 
after information—he commenced to chat with 
the man about his business. “Business?” the 
tradesman exclaimed. “Business? Why, there is 
none nowadays. I was reading the bankruptcy 
reports this morning, and——’ “You would have 
been much better employed in cleaning your front 
window,” said the general. .“In the failure of 
others the devil provides excuses for our own 
failures.” 

koe Ree 


Part of General Booth’s great success may be 


attributed to his ability as a raconteur. He was 


fond of telling the following story: Two poor 
women were talking. One asked the _ other, 
“Where did you get that pretty dress for the 
baby? It’s most as good as new.” “The rich 
folks on the corner gave it to me, was the an- 
swer. “Why,” said the first woman, “I’ve asked 
them for help several times, but they have always 
refused me.” “Well, you ‘see,’ explained the 
other, “I didn’t let on it was for myself. I pre- 
tended I was collecting cast-off things for the 
heathen.” * * x 

“One of our truest friends,” said a Salvation 
Army official on one occasion, “was won by 
watching a stranger stop in the street one day 
and help a costermonger to lift a sack of iron 
scraps to his barrow. ‘Who is that?’ asked the 
costermonger of a person standing by. ‘That is 
General Booth, was the reply.” 


When he was going to the Cape the following 


incident occurred. There had been some betting, ~ 


and an inveterate old gambler had gained the 
sum of $150. The general did not indulge in a 
homily, but said to the man: “Now, the best 
use you can make of that money is to hand it 
over to the Salvation Army.” “Well,” replied the 
man quite taken aback by the proposal, “I don’t 
mind if I do,” and straightway placed the money 
in General Booth’s hands. 
* Ok Ox 

The story is also told of a Christian brother 
who remonstrated with the general for having 
accepted a donation of $500 from the Marquis of 
Queensberry, a professional agnostic, remarking 
that he “would not take the infidel’s dirty money.” 
“Oh,” said the general, “my only regret about the 
matter is that it was not $5,000 which I had re- 
ceived from the Marquis of Queensberry, or any 
other agnostic; and if it is dirty, well, then we 
will wash it with the tears of the widows and 
orphans, and lay it on the altar of humanity.” 

Some of the most notorious sinners have been 
converted in the general’s meetings abroad, and 
thousands of such conversions have been brought 
about in a truly wonderful way. In San Fran- 
cisco saloon-keeper had come 300 miles to hear 
the general. He listened, was convinced of the 
error of his ways, and after a terrible struggle, 


determined to join the Salvation Army. Rising 


from his knees, the convert went straight to the 
telegraph office and wired to his wife: “I have 
got converted. Close the door and pull down 
the sign.” 
KOK Ox 

In October, 1905, General Booth was presented 
with the freedom of the city of London, and it 
was in responding to this honor that he told a 
story which very well typifies the work of the 
Salvation Army throughout its whole history. 
During the Boer War a motley crowd in a South 
African mining town was being organized for a 
distribution of food. One by one the clergymen 


of the different religious denominations called 


upon “those who have any claim upon me” to. 


follow him to the food depot. After the clergy- 
men had finished, the Salvation Army representa- 
tive got up and cried: “All you chaps wot don’t 
belong to nobody, follow me.” 
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COUNTRY CHURCH DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. FREDERICK WELLS, EDITOR, 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR AND PLAY. 
Points to Challenge to Moral Supremacy Through 
- Leadership in Organized Recreation, 
Properly supervised play,” says Professor 
Myron T. Scudder, “is one of the important con- 
cerns of every household, of every school, and 
of every community. Play makes for health and 
contentment; it aids in the development of a 
wholesome social spirit, and of a more kindly 
community life; it stirs the mind to keen activ- 
ity and trains the individual to take the initia- 
tive, to act promptly and energetically, and to 
co-operate for the good of all.” 


“The things we do, when we do what we 
please,” Dr. Luther H. Gulick has said, “are 
vitally related not only to health, but also to 
morality and the whole development of the finer 
self. The forms of our pleasure-seeking dis- 
close what we really are. Those nations which 
devoted their leisure to re-creating wealth and 
building up beautiful bodies have tended to sur- 
vive, while those which turned, in the marginal 
hours, to dissipation have written for us the 
history of national downfall. A daily life in 
which there is no time for recreation may be 
fraught with as much evil as a leisure given over 
to a futile frittering away of energy.” 

* * * 


__ In one pastorate in a remote country commun- 
ity of 40 square miles and 1,000 people, the pas- 
tor had an organized class of Sunday School 

. boys, from 9 to 14 years of age, with whom he 
had hikes to the mountain sides, straw rides, 
campfire outings, maple sugar parties, peanut 
hunts, graphophone concerts and many other 
pleasurable entertainments, especially during the 
winter. With the help of one young man as a 
leader, a baseball team was organized as an 
affair of the co-operating churches and the com- 
munity. It continues still not only to displace 
the former team of village toughs under the 
management of an intemperate village physician 
who has since died of delirium tremens, but as 
the pride of the churches and all public spirited 
people. , 

The social center of that community was a 
parish house, locally known as the Ladies’ Aid 
Hall. There was the home of the Grange, the 
Good Templars’ Lodge, the Grand Army Post, 
church and community socials, stereopticon lec- 
tures, the village library and numerous pleasant 
library evenings, the church prayer and business 
meetings, election day and Christmas sales and 
suppers, the smaller village lectures and theat- 
ricals, boys’ club meetings, and entertainments 
by local and visiting Masons and Odd Fellows. 
The co-operation and leadership of pastor and 
‘churches in this center of community recreation, 
education and inspiration, was the source of a 
most effective type of social service. 

* * * 


The relation of the country pastor to com- 
munity recreation often constitutes a very seri- 
ous problem. All rural community recreations 
are not righteous, to say nothing about their 
‘being decent and in keeping with the spirit of 
American civilization. The average rural and 
village pastor has long recognized the preva- 
lence of Sunday hunting, fishing, Swimming, 
baseball, and excursions and outings by train, 
trolley and bicycle, automobile, and horse and 
carriage. He has known that there has not only 
been the overdoing of the harmless features of 
‘some amusements, but often they have been ac~- 
companied by rowdyism, intemperate drinking, 
social vice and public disturbance. Where such 
conditions prevail, the recreational movement 
must guard most carefully its ethical bearings. 

A country pastor once had occasion to tell the 
leaders of the baseball team in his village that 
if one-tenth of the loud profanity that was com- 
mon in their village games, prevailed on the 
State University diamond, that not only would 
the University disown such players, but they 
would be prosecuted by the police. At the same 
«time that pastor preached to his congregation 
their privilege of making the popular village 
sport not only the affair of the young men but 
a means to the higher moral and social welfare 


of the community. 
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In order to get a very positive line of per- 
Spective upon the question of the country pastor 
and play, I have made a study of the Boy Scouts 
of America in relation to country churches and 
pastors. On June 1st, Mr. James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive at the national headquarters of 
the movement, gave me access to the card index 
of the masters of local troops of Boy Scouts. 
This card index, at that date, was incomplete. 
In most cases it indicated whether the Scout 
Master was a minister or a layman. It gave the 
post office address of the Master, which might 
es pemer ery case indicate where the troop was 
ocated. 


_ With the help of an index to the 1910 popula- 
tion of cities, towns, boroughs and villages, 
these Scout Masters were put into groups. 

The results are as follows: 

I found 1,546, or 32 per cent of the whole 
number of 4,481 Troop Masters in rural com- 
munities of 2,500 or fewer inhabitants. 

Eight hundred and forty-four of the Masters 
are in communities of 1,000 or fewer people. 

Four hundred and thirteen Masters are in com- 
munities of 500 or fewer people. 

Surely the country districts are alive to their 
privilege of co-operation with the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

What about country pastors’ relation to the 
Boy Scout Movement? 

The calculation shows that while only 17 per 
cent of the Urban Scout Masters are ministers, 
and many of these are doubtless masters of rural 
troops—25 per cent of the rural masters are 
ministers, if we drew the rural line at 2,500; 
and 30 per cent are ministers, if we drew the 
line at 500. 

From the fact that the conditions of our study 
debar rural communities having less than 100 
people, we believe that Mr. West is correct in 
his inference that “the proportion of clergymen 
acting as Scout Masters in the country districts 
is greater than that of laymen.” 

Mr. West says: “It is safe to say that pos- 
sibly 85 per cent of the country troops are con- 
nected with the various Sunday Schools.” 

This being the case, and our study showing a 
minimum of 1,545 country Troop Masters, it is 
safe to conclude that at least 2,000 country pas- 
tors are related directly or indirectly to standard 
constructive programs of community recreation 
through the one great Boys’ Scout Movement 
alone. 

* * * 

A friend of the writer, now a country minister, 
never saw more of a foot ball game before he 
entered college than he could help seeing one 
day when it was necessary for him to go fo the 
academy foot ball diamond to call the village 
physician for a man thought to be dying. There 
is some difference between the point of view 
of that young man and that of a well known 
country pastor and expert investigator of rural 
church conditions who in a recent successful 
pastorate gained influence largely through en- 
gineering the play life of the parish. Having 
been a star full back on the Yale Varsity during, 
college days he was able to solve the salary 
problems of his country church by supplement- 
ing his ordinary stipend by spending his full 
vacation as foot ball coach for a team in one 
of our leading’ universities. ( 


At the Rural Recreation Congress_at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 6th, Professor G. A. Bricker, of 
Ohio State University, reporred an instance in 
his own state of pastoral leadership in rural 
play which should inspire every country pastor. 

“This is about a country preacher who taught 
a great farming community the religion of play, 
said Professor Bricker. “He is Rev. J. C. New- 
ton of a crossroads church in Licking county. 
“When Newton got to Hebron Church, he found 
Saturday was a day of toil for children; Sunday 
a day only for a solemn gathering in church, 
Farmers, out of touch with their neighbors in 
daily life, shunned one another. Their religion 
was one of distrust for their neighbors’ mo- 
tives. Enough exercise and amusement for their 
children, they held, could be found at the wood- 
pile and in the harvest field, 


“Newton organized a baseball team, with him- 
self as captain. When he announced it from the 
pulpit, several of the elders left the church. He 
invited his congregation to invite their friends 
to the church on rainy weekdays for informal 
reading circles, and for a play-day for the chil- 
dren. He opened the church grounds as a sum- 
mer play spot for any children that desired to 


ome. 

“With his wife, he took a score of young peo- 
ple to camp at Buckeye Lake for a month. The 
elders who had left the church denounced him. 
But something happened. The cross-roads church 
had out-grown its building. Two missions had 
to be established to care for the congregation, 
each a social center for its neighborhood. And 
the last I heard of it,’’ said Bricker, “those dea- 
cons who had left the church were driving to 
the baseball grounds, which they had refused 
to enter, and were viewing’ the games over the 
fence. Newton, on $600 a year, has succeeded in 
life.’ * * * 


The country pastors of our land are foremost 
among the local leaders in recreative rural play. 
Where rural playgrounds exist the cases are ex- 
ceptional where the ministers are not either the 
leaders, or vitally interested. The rural parish 
house, as the Church Social Center for the com- 
munity is becoming increasingly prevalent. The 
rural picnic is probably as often the Church or 
Sunday School picnic as the holiday of the public 
schools or the grange. If the latter is the case 
the priest, the rector and the dominie are never 
far distant. While the direct leadership of the 
pastor and church in community recreation is 
usually normal, the indirect creative leadership 
or inspiration by the church of such undertak- 
ings is both normal and ideal. 

Though once the average minister might have 
viewed the commonly misdirected or undirected 
sports of the village or countryside as the works 
of the devil, today the progressive country 
preacher recognizes that the strongest ally of 
the average country church is wisely directed 
community play. 

The true measure of a country pastor’s power 
of moral and spiritual leadership of community 
life is the measure of his ability as either the 
direct or the indirect engineer of community 
recreation. SSS 
A COMMUNITY PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. 
_ Diagnosis first and then the prescription. Here 
is the case: 

“—________ ig a town of 3,500 of which 2,000 
are Protestants. We have only two Protestant 
churches of any strength, Presbyterian and 
Methodist. The first of these has 225 members; 
the second, 300. The average Sunday School at- 
tendance is 150 and 200, respectively. We have 
graded lessons and our school, the Methodist, 
is constantly growing. At the present rate in- 
side of six months we will have an attendance of 
300. The pastor teaches a class of sixteen boys 
from sixteen to twenty-one years old. We have 
also thirty Boy Scouts. Our problem is to know 
what to do with the boys and young men, and 
we have a host of them outside of the churches. 
Ours is a manufacturing town, but we have no 
Y. M. C. A. We are building a library across the 
pond from the church, but this will not meet the 

“Our church has a lot 34 by 60 feet that the 
official board are thinkin of ilizi i 
parisn house with i Pe eons 
Social and game rooms. They are willing to un- 
dertake it, providing they believe it will be a 
Beene: “i 

‘Oo you know of any churches similar it- 
eect TATA pu cousilly, undariakcs eae 
? nticipatin ou i 
you.” Phe “Pastor 8 your courtesy, I thank 
is instance hardly represents a ro 
If there is any danger it is apt to be aoe ee 
right thing will not be done soon enough. 


PAE LOF and the church have the key to the bias 
In the first place, the young men should not 


be given a parish house to tear 

should be given the job—a true vote men’s 
job—of building the structure and equipping and 
managing it for the interests of the entire com- 
munity. If these two principles are observed 
Christian Service and Christian community in- 
terest, there is no possibility of failure The 
young people do not need indulgence but direc- 


tion and inspiration in the fac j 
i e - 
sont of a true mis 


symnasium, swimming pool, ’ 


THE DYING COUNTRY CHURCH. 


Foreigner Offers $2 Tuition to Sunday School for _ 
His Children. : : 
w. A. Riddell makes the following survey of 
conditions in four townships of the Western Re- 
serve, settled by the salt of Conecticut and 
Massachusetts: > 
I know of no townships in more need of Mis- 
sion Sunday Schools than Newbury, Russell, 
Bainbridge and Auburn. Newbury township, 
population 855, has two schools in the north- 
west and southeast of the township, the total 
enrollment is about 70. Two-thirds of the ter- 
ritory is not being reached at all, 


New- Rus- Bain- Au- 
bury. sell. bridge. burn. 
Total population ..... 855 778 T47 743 
Church membership... 49 25 26 A 
IVER LO stateside meMoRacuereeots Se 16 4 10 2 
POL TCCUE! wae tie tetetiatets 33 16 40 22 
TOMA IG wh cteverore sees # 33 21 15 fh 
Pep Cents Gsnsd > overouss 67 84 60 78 
Per cent of population 
in church membership 6 3 3 1 
Per cent of population 
in Sunday School... 8 6 4 10 
No. in Sunday School... 69 48 28 76 


In Geauga county as a whole we found 19 per 
cent of the churches were increasing, 22 per 
cent were standing still, and 59 per cent were 
decreasing, 

The newer settlers are much more favorable 
to Sunday School than the old timers. One for- 
eigner said he had offered $2.00 for each of his 
children toward the support of a Sunday School 
if anyone would start it. One foreign home I 
went into, the mother of three children was 
very eager to get a Sunday School started, and 
when I asked if many were interested, she said, 
“No, these people around here live like beasts.” 


UNUSUAL 
HE DID NOT BELONG TO THAT 
CHURCH: 
“Mamma, I just fell down stairs and hit every 
step all the way down!” exclaimed little Mary, 


who attends the Christian Science Sunday 
School. 


“Did you hurt yourself, dear?” 


“No, mamma. I kept saying, ‘Truth, truth, 
truth!’ every step I hit, and I didn’t hurt myself 
a bit. But I had Fido in my arms when I fell, 
and I think he is pretty badly hurt.” 

“What makes you think so, dear?” 

“Why, every step we hit he yelled, ‘Error, 
error, error!’” 


WAKING THE DUKE IN CHURCH. 

The great Duke of Wellington was among 
those upon whom sermons have a soporific ef- 
fect. A strange clergyman who was preaching at 
the church at Strathfieldsaye, where the duke 
was a regular attendant, was surprised by the 
action of the verger, who at the conclusion of 
the sermon came up the pulpit stairs, opened the 
door, slammed it violently and then reopened it 
for the preacher to pass out. In the vestry he 
inquired the meaning of this procedure. “Oh,” 
replied the man, “we always do that to wake the 
duke.” 


GOOD FOR 50c. DURING NOVEMBER. 


In order that Expositor readers may be sup- 
plied with our four new books, before the 
December rush, this notice clipped and at- 
tached to orders for books on page IV and V 
is good for a reduction of 50c. F. M. Barton, 
Publisher, Cleveland, O. 
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Prayer Meeting Department 


November. 
PATTERN GSS TAN LOVE. 
or. 13. 
A word study of the chapter. 
: Homiletic Hints. 

I. Gifts of the Spirit—inspiration, revelation, 
prophecy, knowledge, faith—though counted as 
ae oe ioe were nothing without love. . 

' enevolence or martyrdom i 
without love. % ease 

Iii. Love in its relation toward others is 
long-suffering, kind, thinking no evil, unselfish. 

ry A heart of love rejoices with the truth; 
bears the circumstances of life as coming from 
a loving Father’s hand; believes them to be for 
good and finds hope in them, no matter how dark 
A eeuess seem; endures, remaining steadfast to the 

Suggestive Ways of Working. 
Have the members take a phrase each day as 
a special word to work out that day from verses 
4 to 7. This has proven beneficial. 
aeote — many kinds of love, as many kinds of 
ight, 

And ages kind of love makes a glory in the 
night. 

There is love that stirs the heart, and love that 
gives it rest; 

But the love that leads life upwards is the no- 
blest and the best. 

: —Henry Van Dyke. 

Men think there are circumstances when one 
may deal with human beings without love, and 
there are no such circumstances. One may deal 
with many things without love; one may cut 
down trees, make bricks, hammer iron without 
love, but you cannot deal with men without love, 
—Leo Tolstoi. 

Love the Solution. 

As the difficulty of discovering what is right 
arises commonly from the prevalence of self-in- 
terest in our minds, we commonly behave 
rightly to any one for whom we feel affection or 
Sympathy. Christ considered that he who could 
feel sympathy for all would behave rightly to 


all. But how to give to the meager, narrow 
hearts of men such enlargement? How to make 
them capable of a universal sympathy? Christ 


believed it possible to bind men to their kind, 
but on one condition—that they were first bound 
fast to himself. 

As love provokes love, many have found it 
possible to conceive for Christ an attachment the 
closeness of which no words can describe, a ven- 
eration so possessing that it of necessity carries 
the feeling of love for all human beings. ‘Love 
is dutiful in the thought and deed.” As the 
lover of his country is free from temptation to 
treason, so is he who loves Christ secure from 
the temptation to injure any human being, 
whether it be himself or another.—Prof. Seeley. 

“Sacrifice is the measure of love. Would you 
know how much you love, note how much you 
will sacrifice.” Sacrifice is the language of love. 
The sacrifice is sometimes unconsciously made. 
Witness that mother bending over her afflicted 
child, no vigil is too intense or too continuous 
for mother love. Love for the suffering child 
absorbs her thought, her energy, her sympathy, 
her time, her means, her life. Her devotion and 
self-sacrifice speak louder than words, how much 
she loves her dear one. Infinitely greater was 
God’s love for humanity in the gift of his only 
begotten Son. ‘He so loved the world that he 
gave’’—the best he had, gave him unreservedly 
as a sacrifice. That was language and deed 
incarnated and sacrificed.—Evan. Mess. 

Come what may, hold fast to love. Though 
men should rend your heart, let them not em- 
bitter or harden it. We win by tenderness, we 
conquer by forgiveness. O strive to enter into 
something of that large celestial charity which 
is meek, enduring, unretaliating, and which even 
the overbearing world cannot withstand forever! 
Learn the new commandment of the Son of God. 
Not to love merely, but to love as he loved. Go 
forth in this spirit to your life duties; go forth, 
children of the cross, to carry everything before 
you, and win victories for God by the conquering 
power of a love like his.—Fredevick W. Robert- 
son. 

It is not the deed we do, ; 

Though the deed be never so fair, 
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But the love the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with holy care 
In ithe heart of the deed so fair, 

: : ‘ —Christina Rossetti. 
Large is the life that flows for others’ sakes, 
Expends its best, its noblest efforts makes, 
Devotion rounds the man and makes him whole, 
Love is the measure of the human soul. 

—James Buckham, 
Love Song, 
Oh Love, unfathomable, free, 
My sins are swallowed up in thee: 
All envy, malice, discontent, 
Dispelled by love, divinely sent. 


Oh Love, as glorious as thou art, 

Thy white light beats upon my heart; 
I ope’ the blinds, Love-light shine in, 
By thy great power shine out all sin. 


Oh Love supreme, before unknown, 
Forever hold my heart thy throne; 
All-conquering Love, long-suffering, strong, 
Love-never-failing is my song, 

Love’s Magnetism, 

Love begets love. It is a process of induction. 
Put a piece of iron in the presence of an elec- 
trified body, and that piece of iron for a time 
becomes electrified. It is changed into a tem- 
porary magnet in the mere presence of a perma- 
nent magnet; and as long as you leave the two 
side by side they are both magnets alike. Re- 
main side by side with Hi mwho loved us and 
gave himself for us, and you, too, will become a 
permanent magnet, a permanently attractive 
force; and, like him, you will draw all men unto 
you; like him, you will be drawn unto all men. 
That is the inevitable effect of love. Any man 
who fulfills that cause must have that effect 
produced in him.—Henry Drummond, 

Illustrations. 
Love Effaces, 

Alexander the Great had an ugly scar on his 
forehead, received in battle. An artist who un- 
dertook his portrait hit upon the happy expedi- 
ent of sketching the emperor leaning upon his 
elbow with his forefinger upon his forehead and 
thus covering the scar. So love finds a way to 
cover the defects of others.—From Traits of 
Character, Kletzing. 

Growing Pearls. 

We are told that when an irritating object, 
like a bit of sand, gets under the “mantle” of 
the oyster’s shell, he simply covers it with the 
most precious part of his being, and makes of 
it a pearl. The irritation that it was causing is 
stopped by encrusting it with the pearly forma- 
tion. A true,pearl is therefore simply a victory 
over irritation. 

Every irritation that gets into our lives today 
is an opportunity for pearl culture. The more 
irritations the devil flings at us, the more pearls 
we may have. We need only to welcome them 
and cover them completely with love, the most 
precious part of us, and the irritation will be 
smothered out as the pearl comes into being. 
What a store of pearls we may have if we will! 


OFFERINGS WITHOUT BLEMISH. 
Mal. 1:6-14; Mal. 3:10. 

Our missionary gifts. 

Homiletiec Hints. 

I. Because of God’s holiness and our depend- 
ence upon him only the best must be offered. It 
belongs to him. Not what we don’t want, not 
what we have left after self is satisfied. 

II. Without blemish, because it indicated the 
sincerity or insincerity of the heart toward God 
as it was given by voluntary choice. ° 

III. Because it was a symbol of the perfect 
offering who was to come, “the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.” 

IV. That which the offering expresses makes 
it acceptable or displeasing to God. 

Suggestive Ways of Working. ; 

Questions for Discussion.—Do prayerless gifts 
have power? Does dishonest money carry a 


taint? 
Thoughts on the Theme. 

Out of the fruit of our several labors and oc- 
cupations we are to set apart especially for God, 
not oniy that which is best in itself, the finest 
of the wheat, but that which has cost us the 
most labor.—Kellogeg. 


The Lord says, if the offering is of the herd, 
let it be of the best. But man says, “My cows 
are all Alderney or Durham stock, my sheep 
are South Down and Cotesworth. Some of my 
fowls and pigeons are of fancy breed; I don’t 
see how I can let them go. But there is a sickly 
pigeon, and a chicken with the ‘pip. They’ll 
do for an offering.” And the close-fisted be- 
liever goes up smilingly to the sanctuary and 
passes in his shabby offering with a self-grat- 
ulatory likening of his gift to the “widow’s 
mites!—Trumbull. , A 

In the beginning, when God gave man his pri- 
mary object lesson in religion, he laid down 
three necessary principles of the godly life; first, 
the observance of the Sabbath, which is the 
opportunity to learn to be godly; second. the 
innocent lamb dying because man had sinned, 
the plan of salvation; and third, offering prop- 
erty as an act of worship, which is the practice 
of religion in the Old Testament. The last is 
made most prominent of the three, because it 
alone involves a. thorough consecration of the 
powers of life, and cannot therefore be omitted. 
—Geo, A. Hood. 

Give What we Have. 
Yield thy poor best, and mind not how nor why, 

Lest one day, seeing all about thee spread 

A mighty crowd, and marvelously fed, 

Thy heart break out into a bitter cry, 
“J might have furnished, I, yea, even I, 
The two small fishes and the barley bread.” 
—Frederick Langbridge. 
Gave Himself. 
Christ wants the best. He in far-off ages 
Once claimed, the firstling of the flock, the 
finest of the wheat; 
And still he asks his own with gentle pleading 

To lay their highest hopes and brightest talent 

at his feet; 
He’ll not forget the feeblest service, humblest 
love; 
He only asks that of our store we give to him 
The best we have. Y 


And is our best too much? 
member 
How once our Lord poured out his soul for us, 
And in the prime of his mysterious manhood 
Gave up his precious life upon the cross; 
The pore of lords, by whom the worlds were 
made, 
Through bitter grief and tears gave us 
The best he had. 


O friends, let us re- 


—Unknown. 
Illustrations. 

A little child hearing his older brothers and 
sisters talk about saving for missions, denied 
himself and put by bits of food that he liked, 
cake, candy, fruit, even a part of his meals were 
hoarded. When the time came for the offering 
he took his sister by the hand urging, “Come 
and see.” When they reached the place where 
his offerings were hidden, moved by his self- 
sacrifice she herself gave a much cherished gold 
piece. And the mother said, “Baby has given 
more than all of us.” 

Daily Work. 

_A gentleman who was traveling up the Mis- 
sissippi river observed a neatly-dressed old col- 
ored man, whose happy face and well nigh saint- 
ly appearance attracted him. Accosting him the 
gentleman asked: “You are journeying, my 
friend, to the good land of everlasting rest, are 
you not?’ The eyes of the man addressed kin- 
dled as he replied with fervor: “Dat is my daily 
occupation!” The colored saint who had a white 
heart, possessed the true idea of religion, which 
is not for once-in-a-while use, but for constant 
employment. 

Mechanical Love. 

_it is eAsy to pack up moral sentiment into neat 
little packages of devotion, delivering them by 
special messenger at the altar at recurrent in- 
tervals, but what God asks for is a perpetual 
offering of love. Anybody, even a dirty Tibetan, 
ean turn the crank of a mechanical ritual, but 
what the Almighty demands is a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable in his sight. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS. 
Jer. 22:13; Matt. 7:12; Jno. 13:34, 
Solving the Industrial Problem. 
Homiletiec Hints. 
I. History shows that the world’s best work 
has been done by those who were never ade- 
quately paid for it. 


II. Christian employers always know their 
employes and have many ways of conducting 
their business so as to consider their interests 
as well as those of the firm. 

III. Christian business men will see to it that 
women and children are protected, when they 
cannot protect themselves in the business world. 

IV. Christian employes will always give their 
best. 

Suggestive Ways of Working. 7 

How can we bring about an era of working 
with people instead of working them? 

Thoughts on the Theme. 
Unequal Pay. : 

People, as a rule, only pay for being amused 
or being cheated, not for being served. Five 
thousand a year to your talker, and a shilling 
a day to your fighter, digger and thinker, is the 
rule. None of the best headwork in art, litera- 
ture, or science, is ever paid for. How much 
do you think Homer got for his Iliad, or Dante 
for his Paradise? Only bitter bread and salt, 
and going up and down other people’s stairs. In 
science the man who discovered the telescope 
and first saw heaven, was paid with a dungeon; 
the man who invented the microscope, and first 
saw earth, died of starvation, driven from his 
home; it is indeed very clear that God means all 
thoroughly good work and talk to be done for 
nothing. Baruch, the scribe, did not get a pen- 
ny a line for writing Jeremiah’s second roll for 
him, I fancy; and St. Stephen did not get 
bishop’s pay for that long sermon of his to the 
Pharisees; nothing but stones. For indeed that 
is the world-father’s proper payment. So surely 
as any of ‘tthe world’s children work for the 
world’s good, honestly, with head and heart, 
and come to it saying: “Give us a little bread, 
just to keep the life in us,’ the world-father an- 
swers them: “No, my children, not bread; a 
stone, if you like, or as many as you need to 
Keep you quiet.” Handworkers are not so ill 
off as this comes to. For you there will come 
a time for better payment. We may even now 
see that whatever work is done shall be fully 
paid for; and the man who does it paid for it, 
not somebody else. We may do justice.—Ruskin. 


Giving Your Best. 
“There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


“Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your inmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


“Give truth and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; | 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


“Hor life is the mirror of king and slave, 
"Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Skirmish Line Around the Home, 

We have been accustomed for many genera- 
tions to think of woman’s place as being entirely 
within the walls of her own household, and it is 
indeed impossible to imagine the time when her 
duty there shall be ended. There is no doubt; 
however, that many women today are failing 
properly to discharge their duties to their own 
families, simply because they fail to see that it 
is necessary that woman shall extend her sense 
of responsibility to many things outside of her 
home in order to preserve the home in its en- 
tirety. 

According to census reports there are more 
than five million self-supporting women in the 
United States. Most of them are between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four, so that when 
we say working women we really mean working 
girls. It is the first time in history that such 
numbers of young girls have been permitted to 
walk unattended on city streets and to work 
under alien roofs. The very fact that these girls 
are not going to remain in industry permanently 
makes it more important that some one should 
see to it that they shall not be incapacitated for 
their future family life because they work for 
exhausting hours and under unsanitary condi- 
tions.—Miss Jane Addams, in Merrick Lectures. 
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Woman’s Sphere. 

There are three primary duties which we all 
admit belong to even the most conservative 
women. The first of these is a responsibility for 
the members of her own household, that they 
may be properly fed and clothed and surrounded 
by hygienic conditions. The second is responsi- 
bility for the education of children, that they 
may be provided with good schools, or kept free 
from vicious influences on the streets, and as a 
natural result of this concern, that when they 
go to work they shall be protected from danger- 
ous machinery and from exhausting hours. The 
third is responsibility for the social standards 
of the community, implying some comprehension 
of the difficulties and perplexities of the newly 
arrived immigrant and adequate provision for 
culture of the community.—Miss Jane Addams 
in Merrick Lectures. : 


Women in the Industrial World. 

Woman for centuries back has been the home 
maker. For many hundreds of years she has 
been cared for, and her great mission has been 
the reproduction of the race. When women 
choose an environment which prevents the ful- 
filling of their mission they have to suffer. With 
greater power for endurance of pain, woman- 
kind, constitutionally, is not able to keep pace 
with the business man of today. The sex was 
meant to be surrounded by an atmosphere which 
produces the truly feminine creature, the wife, 
sister and mother. The average woman engaged 
in the business world is shortening her life.”— 
eee ae Lovell, in Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist. 

It is my belief that in all those parts of the 
business of life which depends on vigilant super- 
intendence and accurate estimate of details, 
women, when they have the necessary special 
knowledge, are better administrators than men. 
The Sanitary Commission in the great American 
war, from beginning to end, was women’s work. 
The government was jealous of them at first, but 
the hopeless inferiority of its own arrangements 
soon made it glad to make over the first place 
to them. Not only had such work never been so 
well done, but nobody had ever supposed it pos- 
cite that it could be done so well.—John Stuart 

111, 

Illustrations. 
Selfishness Outwiitted. 

A rich man made his will, leaving all he had 

to a company of his fellow citizens to dispose of, 
but reserving to his right heir “such a portion 
as pleaseth them.” The heir having sued the 
company for his share of the property, the judge 
inquired whether they wished to carry out the 
will of the testator, and if so, what provision 
they proposed making for the heir. “He shall 
have a tenth part,” said they; “and we will re- 
tain for ourselves the other nine.” ‘Take then,” 
said the judge, “the tenth part to yourselves, 
and leave the rest to the heir; for, by the will, 
he is to have what part pleaseth you.’’—Biblical 
Encyclopedia. 
_ A small office-boy named Robert was chaffed 
about his size until he could stand it no longer. 
“Small as I am,” said he, “I can do something 
no man can do in this office.” ‘What is that, 
Bobby?” ‘they all shouted. “Keep from swear- 
ing,’ Robert replied. The office boy has his 
moral rights in modern industrialism, and his 
business superiors should remember that God, 
their Master and his, will hold them to strict 
account for the example they set before the boy 
and the attitude they assume toward his moral 
training.—New York Observer 


AN HOUR OF PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING. 
Psa. 118; Psa, 150. 
Homiletic Hints. ‘ , 

I. All God’s creatures should praise him; 
first, for what he is; second, for his gifts. 

Il. We owe him thanksgiving for existence, 
for our inheritance through the lives of others 
and most of all through the life of Jesus Christ; 
for our part in the world’s work; for our resur- 
rection hope. 

“TIL Thankssiving and praise have been spon- 
taneously offered since the earliest time in re- 
sponse to God’s never failing goodness. 

Suggestive Ways of Working. 

Bring all ates old people you know and let 
them have a part in this service. Have “Prayer 
for the Aged” printed on cards to give out, 


s Thoughts on the Theme, 

r. Franklin says that in a time of - 
spondency among the first settlers of Noe eee 
land it was proposed in one of their public as- 
Semblies to proclaim a fast. An old farmer 
arose, spoke of their provoking heaven with 
their complaints, reviewed their mercies, showed 
that they had much to be thankful for, and 
moved that, instead of appointing a day of fast- 
ing, they should appoint a day of thanksgiving. 
This. was accordingly done, and the custom has 
continued ever since.—Biblical Encyclopedia, 


Thanksgiving. 
So many are Thy gifts, dear Lord, 
Sent from Thy throne above, 
That all our days a song of praise 
We lift to Thee in love. 


We bless Thee for the tender light 
That in the mother’s face 

Fills home with cheer, and makes so dear 
Each little dwelling-place. 


We bless Thee for the father’s strength, 
For love of kith and kin, 
For days of birth, and days of mirth, 
Our happy homes within. 
—Margaret HE. Sangster. 


Stealing From God. 

It is said the Spartans taught their children 
to steal their food from the table and the ser- 
vants. Do not those who sit at the table and 
take the good things provided by God without 
thanking him for his bounty practically train 
their children to steal from God, not without his 
knowledge, but without caring for his right to 
the blessings they appropriate? Many take 
health, happiness, prosperity and all gifts from 
the Heavenly Father, greedily using them with 
no acknowledgement; caring much for the gift, 
nothing for the giver.—The Dominant Man, Geo. 
A. Hood. 

Prayer For The Aged. ~- ; ' 

Oh God, our Heavenly Father, Whose gift is 
length of days, help us to make the noblest use 
of mind and body in our advancing years. 

According to our strength apportion Thou our 
work. As Thou hast pardoned our transgres- 
sions, sift the ingatherings of our memory that 
evil may grow dim and good may shine forth 
clearly. 

We bless Thee for Thy gifts and especially for 
Thy presence and the love of friends in heaven 
and earth. Grant us new ties of friendship, new 
opportunities of service, joy in the growth and 
happiness of children, sympathy with those who 
bear the burdens of the world, clear thought 
and quiet faith. 

Teach us to bear infirmities with cheerful pa- 
tience. Keep us from narrow pride in outgrown 
ways, blind eyes that will not see the good of 
change, impatient judgments of the methods 
and experiments of others. 

Let Thy peace rule our spirits through all the 
trials of our waning powers. Take from us all 
fear of death and all despair or undue love of 
life, that with glad hearts at rest in’ Thee we 
may await Thy will concerning us, through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord. Amen. ; 

[The above was recently found in the effects 
of an old lady after her death.] 

For Conscience Sake. : 

There is a man in my church who said: “The 
memory of my father is a sacred influence to 
me; I can remember the day when I was hungry 
because of my father’s conduct, and I could not 
understand it. I can remember my mother cry- 
ing as she cut the last loaf, keeping none for 
herself, and gave to us what there was. My 
father had been turned from his business rather 
than do a mean and shabby thing. They gave 
him three days to think of it, and then he came 
home with no prospects and no money. I re- 
member my mother taking the two eldest of us 
to one side, and saying, ‘It breaks my heart to 
see you hungry, but I will tell you what kind 
of man your father is:’ and she told us. Many a 
time since I have been tempted to do wrousg, and 
there rose before me the figure of the man who 
dared even to see his children suffer before he 
could sully his conscience and sin against God. 
—Rey. R. J. Campbell. 
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Self-Conquest 


REV. J. H. JOWETT, D. D., 


Text: “This kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting.” Matt. 17:21. 

“Why could we not cast him out?” “Because 
of your unbelief.” The energy that was wanting 
was the energy of faith. Faith is the expulsive 
force; and if that be wanting, the powers of 
darkness will enjoy a secure and increasing 
dominion. We have no other power with which 
to confront the empire of deviltry. We have 
minor forces which may co-operate with faith, 
but without faith, they are almost as inefficient as 
a pair of bellows without a fire. 


What is faith? I am not attempting an ex- 
haustive definition, but one which may be suffi- 
ciently exhaustive for our immediate purpose. 
Faith is a restful realization of the gracious and 
almighty presence of the eternal God. The very 
pith and marrow of faith is the realization of 
God. It perceives God as real. To realize God 
is to turn a name into a presence, a doctrine into 
a friend. God is no longer conceived as remote 
and unusual. 
companion in all the steps of the common way. 

But faith is more than a realization of God. 


It is a restful realization of the gracious pres-, 


ence of God. Faith is not timid, not fearful lest 
the gracious presence should depart. It does not 
glance around with nervous trembling, wonder- 
ing if the Divine Companion is still near. 
“feels his presence every passing hour.” In faith 
there is no strain. 
knits the life together in restful realization of 
God; and in that quiet and fruitful assurance we 
become so identified with God as to be mighty 
to cast out devils. 
quired? What are the means of its culture? Our 
Lord provides the answer in the words of the 
text. The means to the culture of faith are 


fasting and prayer—prayer, the discipline of the 


spirit; fasting, the discipline of the flesh. 

. “By, prayer.’—Prayer is “the prattice of 
the presence of God.” The act of prayer is a 
sublime assumption. It is an experiment with 
the supposed presence of God. What is the testi- 


mony of those who have made the experiment?’ 


It is this, that the timid experiment leads to an 
assured experience. Prayer, which begins in a 
faltering assumption, results in a glorious cer- 
tainty. Prayer becomes the means of mutual 
communication between me and God. I com- 
municate to him an aspiration; he communicates 


He is very high, an inseparable. 


Faith: 


It “rests in the Lord.” It 


How is this faith to be ac- 
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to me an inspiration. Prayer finds its symbol in 
the mystic ladder of the patriarch’s dream. On 
the line of communication there are angels as- 
cending and descending. The ascending angels 
are the aspirations of the suppliant; the descend- 
ing angels are the inspirations of our God. And 
so we find the Master saying, “Men ought al- 
ways to pray and not to faint.” In the life of 
the Spirit we begin to expire the moment we 
cease to aspire. Spiritual aspiration makes spirit- 
ual expiration impossible. “Men ought always 
to pray,” and they would not faint. 

Now if: prayer, beginning as a large assump- 
tion, elicits the fruit of a spiritual communica- 
tion from God, surely prayer is a means to the 
realization of the gracious presence of God. 
Prayer multiplies the witnesses which bear tes- 
timony to the loving nearness of God. Every 
communication I receive from the Infinite tends 
to make God more real. Prayer is thus a restful - 
means to the realization of the Eternal, and so is 
a means to the culture of faith. 

II. “By fasting.’—It is by my spirit that I am 
to realize the presence of God. Has the flesh 
any relation to the spirit? Yes, “the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit.’ I cannot give the reins to 
the flesh and preserve the health and sanity of the 
spirit. The flesh can burden and enslave the 
spirit. In Tennyson’s “Vision of Sin,” the soul 
is compared to a finely-organized steed 

“that would have flown, 


But that his heavy rider kept him down.” 

The flesh can be a heavy rider restraining the 
soul from its flight. To live coarsely in the body 
is to vulgarize the soul. A man’s eating has di- 
rect relation to the quality of his spiritual or- 
ganism, and to be negligent about the one is to 
seriously impair and imperil the other. I do 
not wish to be drawn into any minor issues as. 
to whether our Lord countenanced or enjoined 
any systematic abstinence. I prefer to declare 
this broad and fundamental teaching, that we 
should have more spiritual refinement, more sen- 
sitiveness to perceive and realize God, if we gave 
more wise and restraining care to the heavy rider 
which so frequently burdens and vulgarizes the 
soul. The discipline of the flesh and the dis- 
cipline of the spirit are assured means for the 
culture of that faith which enjoys a restful real- 
ization of the gracious and almighty presence of 
the eternal God. 


Christ and the Lonely 


REV. WM, ELLSWORTH BRYCE, ASHLAND, OHIO. 


Text: “Behold the hour cometh, yea, is now 
come, that ye shall be scattered, every man to 
his own, and shall leave me alone.” John 16:32. 

Jesus was a “man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” His cup was a cup of bitterness. 
His crown was a crown of thorns, his path was a 


“via dolorosa” that led to a cross and to a tomb. 
Among the other griefs which he shared with 
men was that of loneliness. Jesus, as the Son 
of Man, craved human companionship and sym- 
pathy. When. he went up into the mount he took 
three of his disciples with him that they might 
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behold his glory. When he went down into the 
shades _ of the garden he took these same men 
with him that they might share his grief. Thrice 
he returned to them, apparently for sympathy. He 
found them sleeping, they could not watch his 
“one hour.” So in the loneliness of the garden 
and of the night he fought out his battle alone. 

_ Very soon he was literally alone. A _ light 
is seen in the garden. It is a band of soldiers 


come to apprehend him, led by the traitor Judas. 


Very soon they find him. He is betrayed with a 
kiss. His hands are tied with a rope and he is 
led away by his enemies. His disciples forsake 
him and flee. The prophecy was fulfilled which 
he had spoken only an hour or two before: 
“Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that 
ye Shall be scattered, every man to his own, and 
shall leave me alone.” Ah, the loneliness of those 
terrible hours of mockery, shame and pain! Where 
were the lepers he had cleansed? Where were 
the sick he had healed? 
and deaf he had restored? Where were the dis- 
ciples he had chosen? For the time they were 
shocked and stunned, they had forsaken him and 
fled. Not one opened his mouth to testify of his 
innocence. He was left “to tread the wine-press 
alone.” _ : 

In this aloneness Christ was essentially the rep- 
- resentative of all mankind. Ina sense, every man 
must fight out his battle alone. Much is heard 
now-a-days about the solidarity of the human 
race. There is truth in that expression. The 
race is indeed one. We are all bound together 
by the cords of a common blood and a common 
humanity. The eye cannot say to the hand, “I 
have no need of you.” The rich cannot say to 
the poor, or the poor to the rich, “I have no need 
of you.” There is a sense in which we all prosper 
or we all suffer together, “for none of us liveth 
to himself.” 

And yet there is a sense in which every man 
has to fight out his own battle. Everyone, at 
some time or other, in a greater or lesser degree, 
suffers from the sense of loneliness. 

I. We are oppressed by the feeling that we 
are all alone in the struggle for existence and 
in the great conflict with the powers of darkness. 
Like the “Ancient Mariner,” there are times 
when we feel 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea; 

And never a saint takes pity on 
My soul in agony. 

This feeling is not always the result of soli- 
tude. We often experience it most when we are 
in acrowd. There is no place more lonely than a 
great city. To see the thousands surging along 
the streets, all intent on their own affairs, makes 
one feel like a mere drop in the great sea of 
humanity. No doubt but that this feeling is one 
of the most fruitful sources of self-destruction. 
The feeling that nobody understands him, nobody 
wants him, nobody cares for his soul, drives 
many a poor fellow to despair. ; 

There are times when this feeling of loneliness 
is stronger than at others. f 

II. It is especially apt to come over us in 
times of great spiritual conflict and temptation. 
Like the octopus, Satan has a way of. darkening 
the waters about us when he is stretching out his 
slimy tentacles for our souls. Christ's greatest 
trials came to him in the gloom of Gethsemane 
and in the solitariness of the wilderness where 


Where were the blind. 


his only companions were the wild beasts. Jeze- 
bel’s ire drove Elijah to the desert where he 
wished himself dead. It is in the hours of our 
direst spiritual conflicts that this sense of lone- 
liness seems to oppress us most. We feel that 
no one can appreciate our temptation, and no 
sympathy can fathom the depth of the waters 
through which we are passing. 

III. Another time when we are prone to feel 
this loneliness is in the hour of deep sorrow and 
bereavement. Oh, how blank the world seems 
to a loving wife when her husband, the strong 
staff upon which she had leaned, is taken from 
her! What a sense of loneliness steals over her 
as she sees all the familiar tokens of his pres- 
ence and realizes that he is gone. How lonely 
the world seems to the beredved mother when 
she tenderly folds up her dead baby’s clothes and 
carefully puts them away, realizing that her hands 
will never again have the sweet task of dressing 
her little one. Friends come and speak kind 
words, but their voices have a far-away sound, 
and the world seems, oh, so lonely. 

IV. Again, the heart is apt to grow lonely in 
the days of old age. The old man sees the friends 
of his youth and manhood departing one by one. 
New faces and new voices take the places of 
those whom he knew and loved. Only now and 
then does he recognize a familiar face. New 
signs go up in front of the stores, old buildings 
make way for new ones, and a growing sense of 
loneliness creeps into the old man’s heart. He 
feels 

Like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted; 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 

V. The hour of death is also a time when 
man feels this sense of loneliness. Friends may 
do much to “ease a dying couch,” but they can- 
not accompany us through the portals. When the 
summons come, we must go alone. It may be in 
the stillness of the night, it may be in the tumult 
of the storm, it may be in the roar of battle, 
whenever the sumnions comes, we must go, and 
we must go alone to face the mysteries of 
eternity. 

VI. We see that in a sense every man must 
live and die alone. The dark spectre hovers 
over every human soul. Is there no deliverance? 
Is there no antidote for human loneliness? Thank 
God, there is! 

The spectre of loneliness hovered over the 
life of Christ, but it never settled upon his soul. 
His disciples forsook him and fled, every one 
scattered unto his own, he was left to tread the 
wine-press of sorrow and suffering alone, “And 
yet,’ *he says, “I am not alone.” Why not alone? 
“Because,” says he, “the Father is with Me.” 
In these words of Christ we find the antidote for 
all our loneliness—“the Father is with Me.” 
Hagar in the wilderness, do not despair, God is 
there! Livingstone, dying by thy cot in the 
African jungle, let not thy heart be troubled, 
God is there! 

Lonely souls, wherever you are, take comfort. 
The “Father’s children” are never alone. In the 
stress of spiritual conflict he is with you ‘to 
strengthen you. In the hour of sorrow and be- 
reavement he stands near to wipe away the tears 
from your eyes. In the days of old age he will 
never leave you nor forsake you. 
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A Goodly Heritage 


nis REV, A. W, LEWIS, MILLINOCKET, MAINE. 


Text: “The lines are fallen unto me in pleas- 
ant places; yea, I have a goodly heritage. 
Psalm 16:6. ’ 

We are the heirs of the past. All that is best 
in society today has come down to us from the 
heroes of former generations, augmented by the 
like heroism of many in the present year of 
grace. Many a self-made man, so-called, is the 
product of his environment and his heritage from 
his parents. Thanksgiving Day provokes thought 
on heritage. 

I. Study the physical geography of North 
America. It is a privilege to be able to lift up 
our eyes to the Rocky Mountains, and behold 
the grandeur of God’s wonderful works in nature, 
crowned with the eternal snows. But we are 
rightly thankful that we do not have to live in 
those cold, barren hills. Yet it is from them 
that the blessings have come to the great prairies 
of the west. The melting snows pour through 
the arid plains the sweet, beautiful waters, for 
man and beast and vegetation. Thousands of 
square. miles of fertile fields have been enriched 
and even made, by the wearing away of these 
mounds of nature. Blessed are those who live in 
the plains in sight of the mountains. The prair- 
ies are the heirs of the hills. Ours is a “goodly 
heritage.” 

Il. History brings to our view the mountains 
of the past, from which we receive our heritage. 
As physical upheavals gave us the Rockies; so the 
great upheavals of society have given us the 
rugged history of the times of Luther, of the 
Covenanters, of our Pilgrim Fathers. Our fore- 


fathers carved out farms and built up indus- 
tries. They labored and we have entered into 
their labors. Now we are living in the fertile 
plains of the twentieth century. We can look back 
to the rugged past and thank God for it, and also 
that we do not live in those days. 

III. We should be thankful for the heritage 
of peace. The age of dueling, personal and na- 
tional, is a thing of the past, the cruel past. 
The public demand for human rights and munic- 
ipal righteousness is a party of our “goodly 
heritage.” The mistakes of the past are helps for 
the future. The manhood that rose against arro- 
gant sovereignty, is now rising against oppression 
of monopoly and capital and king alcohol. We 
are thankful that the Christlike spirit, which freed 
the slaves, is now working for the emancipation 
of a worse slavery to human passions and per- 
verted tastes. The business men of America are 
now recognizing that the greatest force for lib- 
erty and righteousness has inhered in the Church 
of Christ; and they are now giving it their 
strenuous support to make it yet more fully a 
power more than our own that makes for 


righteousness. _ . 
- JV. For personal application, it is better to be 


well born than to be born rich. What a heritage 
also is our early training? A strong mind is more 
than a strong body. A healthy soul, realizing 
worthy character and noble deeds, is far more 
than intellect; and through faith in Christ, God 
becomes our Father in reality, and from his 
Spirit we inherit blissful immortality and what 
enables us to practice this immortality. 


Life Without a Guide 


REV. J. W. CURRIE, M. A., BLENHEIM, ONTARIO, BAN. 


Text: “And when even was now come his dis- 
ciples went down unto the sea,” etc. Matt. 6 :16-21. 

Christ does not create new circumstances or 
mould anew environment. He understands human 
nature too well to do that. The world of men 
does not need a new condition, but a new spirit. 
The fault is not in the without, but in the within. 
If the without alone is remade, the world, by 
reason of the unchanged spirit, would soon re- 
turn to its former state. Therefore Christ does 
not answer the continual call of the crowd for 
a new condition. But he will create a new spirit 
—a new outlook—a new motive, and then leave it 
to recreate, from within, the circumstance and 
the environment in which it may work. He 
withdraws from those who would make him a 
king. Forever he would have withdrawn were it 
not that there are so many lives struggling against 
circumstances and conditions, new and dangerous. 
The offer of a crown will drive him into soli- 
tude, but the cry of the needy will draw him 
down to the sea. He cannot control the world 
from without. He must be within, and no un- 
guided life ever called to him in vain, 

I. The unpiloted boat. 

“His disciples went down into the sea; and they 
entered into a boat. .. And it was now dark 
and Jesus had not yet come to them.” It is 
dangerous to go out to sea without a pilot. The 
evening is settling down, yea it is already dark, 


and there is the danger of the storm. It is 
evening. If it had been morning or noonday 
these fishermen might have safely put out to sea. 
The evening and the darkness does not sug- 
gest the evening of life, but the sudden changes 
that so quickly gather over our lives. A short 
while ago the hillside was filled with the mul- 
titudes. Before the crowd could scatter the even- 
ing came, and immediately it is dark. Our day is 
so short and the night is always near. The sun 
is no sooner risen than it is gone under a cloud. 
The horizon, streaked with the first rays of light, 
is hidden by the storm. In quick succession, sun- 
shine and shadow chase each other across our 
pathway. We fain would walk in the light, but it 
is not always light. “Are there not twelve hours 
in the day and then cometh the night?” 
comes before the twelve hours go by, and the 
sea is before us to be crossed. 
could have remained on land they might be safe. 
But the sea must be crossed, so they enter into 
a boat. They are good sailors, none better on 
all the lake, none braver on all the land. Under 
ordinary conditions, in the light and companion- 
ship of Christ the sea would be smooth sailing. 
Not only is it dark, but the wind is rising, and 
a storm is in sight. Behind them are the moun- 
tains, above them the sky heavy with clouds, 
before them the sea. Hoping to get a little way 
across the rough waters before it is too dark 
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It often | 


If these men 


and before the storm is too fierce, they launch 
their boat. But already it is dark and the sea 
is rising. It is out into this night and on to this 
sea they must go, and that by rowing. “When 
they had rowed.” It was by hard, strained effort 
that they forced their ship out on the sea and 
into the night. The night is dark, the sea is 
rough, and they must row. 

Il. The visit of a stranger. 
_ “They see Jesus walking on the sea and draw- 
ing nigh unto the ship and they were seized with 
fear.’ They see Jesus and are terrified, They 
have often seen him before, but now they see 
him and do not know him. The darkness and 
the distress of life have clouded their vision. 
Their eyes are weary with looking into the night 
and over the sea, and a familiar form is un- 
known. Although they know him not, yet his 
action should inspire them with fresh courage 
and a new hope. He is walking on the sea and 
drawing nigh unto the boat. This is no spirit, 
no phantom. | It has the figure and form of them- 
selves. He is a man and yet he walks upon the 
sea. Over raging billows and the foaming waters 
he treads. The uncertain waste of waters does 
not terrify him or make him afraid.. He walks 
upon the sea. His step is steady. His tread is 
firm. Ever since, men through faith in him, have 
walked upon the sea. Its uncertainty and its 
mystery have filled men with fear but when they 
venture out, they find a footing and are safe. 

“He walks upon the sea and draws nigh to 
them.” Why? Is it not because they are afraid? 
In all this wide world there is no fearing soul, 
no trembling heart, but he draws near to it. 
His strong mysterious presence comes to us over 
the sea and out of the night. It is so sudden, 
so kind, that we tremble—tremble because we see 
him and are safe. He walks upon the sea and 
draws nigh to us. Then why should the sea make 
us afraid or the night fill us with fear? Out on 
the sea and in the night, near to our little craft, 
within easy call, is the Pilot of our boat, the 
Guide of our life. 

III. The coming of the Guide. 

“He said, It is I; be not afraid. And they 
willingly received him into the boat and imme- 
diately the boat was at the land whither they 


were going.” When Christ becomes the guide 
of our life we have peace and our destiny will 
be fulfilled. Without peace it is impossible for 
us to do the work that is ours to do. Without 
peace it will be impossible for us to attain to 
perfect manhood in Christ. 

Out of the night and across the waters there 
came a vision and there came a voice, a voice 
that said, “It is 1; be not afraid” Out of many 
a night and across many a storm-tossed life that 
same Voice has been raised clear above the raging’ 
of the storm and the howling of the wind. When- 
ever it has been heard, fear has been vanquished 
and there is peace. “It is I, the Pilot of your 
boat, the Guide of your life.’ We, too, have 
heard, and our hearts were glad. There was a 
great calm. This still strange Voice of the night 
filled us with peace. The waters began to rest; 
the clouds began to lift; our eyes are no longer 
filled with tears, and we see clearly. There, just 
beyond, lies the shore, yes, the land whither we 
are going. We did not know that we were so 
near it. All through the night we thought that 
we were drifting, drifting beyond the sight or 
sound of land. But when Jesus came to us our 
hearts grew quiet, our eyes clear, and we saw 
the land, not any land, but the land whither we 
were going. 

No life need fail. It may be filled with fear, 
but if Christ is the guide, straightway our des- 
tiny is accomplished, our work finished, our voy- 
age over, and our boat harbored. When the dark- 
ness is passed and when the fog has lifted we 
shall see that life is not a vain thing. We thought 
that all was storm, that all was mystery but, 
afterward we see that all is a triumphant suc- 
cess. 

Have we this Pilot with us? The hills are be- 
hind us, the clouds are about us, the sea is before 
us, and we must cross it—cross it in the night. 
But let us learn to listen for the voice out of 
the night which calls to us a word of peace. 
Let us learn that within us the Christ will dwell, 
and if he is within, then we shall arirve at our 
destination. Our life will be complete and our 
work will be accoinplished. “And straightway 
the boat was at the land whither they were 
going.” 


The Harvest of the Earth: Thanksgiving Talk to Young People 


REV. JAMES LEARMOUNT, ENGLAND. 


What a wonderful old earth this is upon which 
we live! It sets us a continual example. It is 
always giving, always pouring out its harvests of 
treasure for body, mind and spirit. What harv- 
ests of beauty in the clouds and on the earth! We 
are thinking most of the wheat harvest and the 
fruit just now; but I am afraid our thought is 
very limited as to how God has made this earth 
so that for our labor it can do none other than 
give itself to us and for us. Think of the harv- 
est we reap from the coal fields, laid up for so 
long ago. Think of the lead and iron and precious 
stones. There is also the harvest we reap from 
the sea all the year round, and we not only take 
from it fish to eat, but treasures for the mind 
and the soul. What a harvest of flowers the 
world yields up for our enjoyment and edification, 
how pretty our homes are now with these sweet 
rainbow tints. When I was a boy, some years 
ago that is, it was seldom that flowers were seen 
upon our tables, but we are learning to value 


and appreciate God’s beauties, and the. flower 
market is now one of the greatest markets of 
the world. Now the whole world is ransacked for 
its fruits, and the countries of the world send us 
their good things, as we send them ours, and so it 
comes that we have fruits upon our tables from 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Not only do 
we receive wheat from Russia and other places, 
but we have rice from China, indigo from India, 
tea from Assam and Ceylon, sugar from several 
other places, cotton from the United States and 
India, wool from Australia, and pearls from the 
Persian Gulf. Then there is another wonder- 
ful harvest from Canada and the North of 
Europe—the harvest of the ice fields. How ac- 
ceptable it has been during the past hot summer, 
and it is useful in the sick room and in other 
ways. It is easy to realize that God is our. 
Father, and that God is Love, when we think 
of the bountiful provision he has made for us, 
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I was reading the other day how, in the days of 
Nero, there was great shortness of food in the 
city of Rome, although there was abundance of 
corn to be purchased at Alexandria. One day a 
man who owned a vessel went down to the sea 
coast, and there he saw many hungry people 
straining their eyes over the sea, watching for 
the vessels that were to come from Egypt with 
corn. When these vessels came to the shore, 
one by one, the poor starving people wrung their 
hands in despair, for on board the galleys there 
was nothing but sand, which the tyrant emperor 
had compelled them to bring for use in the arena. 
Fancy that! An emperor who cared not for his 
people, who thought only of his own pleasure, 
his gladiatorial shows, and his cruelty, when men 
and women were starving for bread. 

Think of the contrast between Nero and our 
Father in heaven, and be thankful! But that, I 
am afraid, is our great mistake in life, we are not 
really thankful, we take all from God’s hand as 
a matter of course. And that is all wrong, and 
causes us much loss. : 

I will tell you a fine little story that I read one 
day. 

A group of acrobats were performing in a side 
street in Bloomsbury, among them a little fellow 
whom: a looker-on thought to be unfairly treated. 

During a rest time in the performance, the 
man who was watching, spoke a few words of 
encouragement to this little fellow, and then 
dropped a sixpence quietly into the little fellow’s 
hand. With an earnest “Thank you, sir,” the boy 
ran off. The gentleman, curious to know how 
the boy would spend the sixpence, followed. It 
was not an easy task, for the boy ran fast. But 
he followed him until he disappeared in Great 


Ormond street. When he got around the corner 
and saw the boy again, he saw him stop at the 
Children’s Hospital there; then, reaching on tip- 
toe to the subscription box, the little fellow 
looked for a moment at the silver coin and 
dropped it in. 

- By this time the gentleman had reached the 
boy. 

oj was in there once, sir,” the boy replied, 
“and they were very kind to me.” 

Was not that a fine spirit that poor boy 
showed? And remember, that sixpence was a 
great deal, and could have purchased much un- 
usual happiness for that poor boy. He did not 
have a sixpence given him every day. 

But what shall we say to God? What spirit shall 
we show toward him, who giveth all? Even 
pagan nations thanked their gods when they 
gathered in the harvest; but we know so much 
more about our God, our Father, that we ought . 
to praise him for all we have. He gave you a 
home, food, clothes, sight, hearing, speech, feel- 
ing; and what a wonderful harvest of pleasure 
even the youngest child has already reaped from 
these! Think of the comforts, conveniences, 
pleasures, and blessings of our modern days. 
Remember the Bible, and the great unending 
harvest of life foretold there. Live with that in 
view; try by your living to make the harvest 
fuller and grander. Then you will be able to 
ane at the end of the earthly part of your 
life— 

“Harvest home, harvest home! 
We have ploughed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
We have brought home every load, 

Hip, hip, hip—harvest home.” 


The New Heroism 


BEV. CHARLES C, SIDEBOTHAM, BROOKLYN, MICHIGAN. 


Text: “They shall beat their swords into 
Beyer es and their spears into pruning hooks.” 
sa. 2:4. 

History, as it is recorded for us, is saturated 
with the spirit of war. Some wars have been 
necessary and righteous. There have been times 
when great principles have been at stake, and to 
the glory of the men of old they armed them- 
selves with the weapons of war—with sword 
and spear and bayonet, and went forth to dare 
and to do, or to die. 

But the pomp of military display, the flutter- 
ing of banner, the fascination of martial music, 
the flashing of sword, the roar of cannon, have 
often inoculated the minds of men with a subtle 
poison that has disordered their judgment, and 
caused them to set up false standards of heroism. 
Often trom our reading it becomes easy to think 
that nearly all the great men of the world have 
been men of war. When we call to memory the 
heroes of the past we think of Hannibal, of Cae- 
sar, of Joan of Arc, of Napoleon, of Black Prince, 
of Wellington, of Washington, and of Grant. 
Accredited heroes of all nations have nearly al- 
ways been those who have won their laurels on 
the field of battle. 

But nearly 3,000 years ago, the prophet Tsaiah 
had a vision of the ideal civilization that is to 
be some day. One feature of that good time is 
‘to be the absence of all war. 

That does not mean that in the ideal civiliza- 


tion, to which we are a step nearer than were 
our forefathers, there will be no heroes. It 
means that the heroism that will be appreciated 
in the future will be expressed in forms superior 
to those which have been worshipped in the 
past. It means that there is a scope for the full- 
est display of bravery and for the development 
of the best manhood and womanhood in the pur- 
suit of the arts of peace. This we may call 
the New Heroism. : 
_ 1. Let us look with Isaiah at this ideal civil- 
ization and see what are some of the qualities 
which are to inhere in the New Heroism. “They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks.” The very best of 
steel has been used in forging sword and spear. 
That steel is not to be wasted, nor is it to be 
used in producing devastation. It is to be changed, 
reforged, that it may be the instrument of a new 
and of a better service. 

That means that the emphasis of heroism is to 
be changed from malediction to benediction, from 
destruction to construction, from the taking to 
the preservation of life. 

_The heroism of war has devastated fields and 
villages, and pillaged cities. It has made men 
kill. A great victory has always meant direful 
destruction; the groans and cries and wails of 
fatherless children, and the shrieks and agony of 
women who have been widowed because of the 
work of sword and of spear. But with the new 
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heroism it is different. National greatness is not 
to consist in the capacity to kill; but in the abil- 
ity to feed and to clothe and to minister to the 
higher needs. McCormick, the inventor of the 
reaper; Bell, the designer of the telephone; Edi- 
son, working in the laboratory, are examples of 
the New Heroism. And when future generations 
study history they will be taught that these men 
are worthy of greater praise than the Hanni- 
bals, the ‘Caesars, and the, Napoleons. 

The old heroism involved sorrow and pain— 
so does the new. The old was represented by the 
sword and the spear. The plowshare and the 
pruning hook symbolize the new. They suggest 
pain and sorrow enough for the greatest heroism. 

II. . What is the purpose of the pruning hook? 
To prune, to cut. He is a hero who knows how 
to take the pruning hook and apply it to his own 
life. The trees and the vines are pruned in order 
that they may not be too heavily laden. That is 
the reason we need it in our lives. 

III. And the plow? It digs and it tears the 
virgin soil. But this is necessary. for fertility. 
It disturbs the surface so that the strength be- 
neath may have the oportunity to exert itself. 
So in life. The plowshare of sorrow and dis- 
appointment often destroys the surface growth to 
give the wealth of the nature an opportunity to 
flourish, and to develop. Many of the strongest 
Christian characters have been developed by means 
of the plowshare in the life. 

It is not easy to follow the plow. It means 
work—hard work. Beating the swords into plow- 
shares does not mean idleness, but work. But 
nothing is acomplished without work. Achieve- 
ment implies toil. “In the sweat of thy brow,” 
said God, and the beating of the sword into the 
plowshare but re-emphasizes the truthfulness of 
God’s dictum. 

The New Heroism gives full scope for all the 
finer qualities that were latent in the old. Let 
us glance at two of them. 

1. Bravery. There never was a time when 
heroism required more bravery than at the pres- 
ent time. To keep on, persistently, doggedly, in 
the path of duty, with no martial music to nerve 
one, without the enthusiasm of uniform or of 


numbers to encourage; to go ahead in the path 
of duty day after day, year after year, with no 
one to speak an appreciating word—this is brav- 
ery more severely tested than answering to the 
war-drum in the midst of battle. And in the 
paths of peace life is often hazarded. Physi- 
cians risk their own lives in the fighting of con- 
tagious diseases, mothers sometimes wear out 
their lives for their loved ones. In accidents in 
fire and water, lives are often voluntarily risked 
for the welfare of others. 


2. Ideality. Heroes have always been pos- 
sessed by ideals. Bravery that is purely physical 
is not heroism. Highway robbers incur as much 
physical danger as do the life-saving crews on 
our coasts, or as did any soldier in the civil war. 
Christ was crucified between two thieves; men 
who risked their lives in the pursuit of evil. 
They lacked ideality. Ideality often makes the 
difference between a knave, a criminal and a 
hero, a saint. 


Ideality takes the drudgery out of work and 
puts a purpose into it. One man follows the plow. 
He has no ideality. Hle says he is a slave, and 
in truth he is. His neighbor, who also follows 
the plow, has ideality. He sees the beauty in 
the trees, he enjoys. the music of the birds, he 
sees in the sun-kissed clouds after the rain tints 
and blendings of color that have never been 
equalled in the greatest works of art. He stands 
erect and remembers that “an honest man is the 
noblest work of God.” He knows that in brawn, 
and brain, and heart, he is a co-worker with the 
God who made and placed him to have dominion 
over the earth. He is a Hero. He is a speci- 
men of the manhood that cannot be bought by 
pelf, nor made to cringe before rank and title, 
He is one of the salt of the earth. 


The New Heroism does not dazzle with the 
spectacular, nor allure by glamour nor tinsel. 
But it does make for true manhood and noble 
womanhood. It matters not, whether it be in the 
glare of publicity, or in the quiet of the home. 
God’s children can live lives of noblest heroism. 
We can all have within us the spirit of the the 
Prince of Peace. 
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